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green buds hang pale and languid from the 
trees ? Or, is the bright beginning a 
promise destined to fructify into glorious ful- 
filment ? 

Such are the questions that, almost insen- 
sibly, fill the mind, as we look out on our 
world, in this glad time of her renewing. 
We were made to look forward. Not in the 
present, but in the future, is the higher life 
of men and women. We live on promise. 
Were it not for promise, young lives could 
scarcely weather the storms which beset them 
in life's opening. For her promise we love 
the spring. She whispers to us of hope, speaks 
eloquently of life — life pushing forward into 
light. 

It cannot all come to maturity. In the con- 
flict for existence that goes on continually, not 
only individuals, but species, are destined to 
destruction. It is, therefore, that we look out, 
in the spring-time, not only with pleasure, but 
sympathy. Even as we gaze, the strife goes 
on, and ever with a varying success. Among 
ourselves it is the same. Of the countless 
multitudes that see the light, only a proportion 
comes to maturity, only a still smaller propor- 
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tion is destined ever to pass that first period 
of strife. Some drop off early, like buds, 
too tender to face the bleak eastern winds, 
the nipping spring frosts; others are trampled 
down by the rushing of the great multitude. 
Over their trembling bodies those destined to 
wealth and greatness pass on, unheeding their 
plaintive cries. Some lack strength of mind, 
others strength of body, to press on to the 
front, and, in the great struggle of humanity, 
woe, woe to the hindermost ! For them there 
is no pity. They fall and lie, like scattered 
leaves untimely shed, withering, dying in the 
sunshine. 

If Nature's spring-time, the coming forth 
into life of her teeming multitudes, has a deep 
interest for the mind, much more must the 
spring-time of humanity possess, for then, life, 
not yet at its full, is bright with promise and 
hope. 

Ah! who does not look back with some- 
thing of regret to those beautiful, early days, 
when the long vistas of the future stretch, 
white and glistering, before the mind, all 
bright, all fair, only vague, mysterious, dim ? 
For therein lies the charm. What of glory 
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and of beauty may not that dim curtain con- 
ceal ! To the child, whole worlds of delight 
lie behind it. Alas ! that the illusions should 
fade so soon ; that, even before the boy has put 
on his manhood, the bright vistas should, too 
often, show themselves dusty highways — long, 
grey, terrible. 

To those who are behind the scenes, — those 
who have ceased, for themselves, to expect 
much from the world, — it is pleasant sometimes 
to take the position of on-lookers, — to watch 
young lives, as, full of promise, they put forth 
their trembling aspirations into the sunlight of 
hope, — to listen, not with a cynic's smile, but 
with a tender sadness, to the eager pulsations 
of hearts that pant to engage the world, be- 
lieving to subdue it were easy, — to trace their 
onward course, noting how illusions, tenaciously 
held, are one by one dropped in the young 
heart's conflict with a world that to them seems 
strangely harsh, and then — what then? — Ah, 
me ! sometimes joy, too often bitterness ; some- 
times, illusions replaced by glorious certainties, 
— a life, fair in its dawn, blushing out into 
radiant, unclouded noon, — spring's promise suc- 
ceeded by summer's fruition; sometimes, but 
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not often, for — the current is strong, and the 
young soul is weak. 

All these thoughts came into my head one 
day, many years ago, as, sitting by the sea- 
shore, on a warm, bright spring day, I watched 
the proceedings of two young girls, and listened 
to their chatter, carried on in total uncon- 
ciousness of any listener. I wonder if I could 
describe them as they were then; for long 
years, and many changes, divide that day 
from this, and the girls could at that time 
have only reached the respective ages of 
twelve and fourteen. But mine was not an 
ordinary or superficial observation. Even then 
I had earned a right to the position of on- 
looker ; my life, or all that was very fair in 
it, had been lived out long before, and, in the 
enforced leisure of heart and brain, I interested 
myself in other lives — specially in those which 
were just beginning. Although Ethel and 
Blanche did not know me, I knew something 
of them, for their father, Mr. Crampton, who 
was vicar of one of our many churches, was 
a well-known man in the neighbourhood. But 
of him more hereafter. His daughters were, 
to me, a far more interesting study than him- 
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self. On this particular morning, I was sitting 
on one of the benches that line the esplanade 
at intervals, to all appearance deeply engrossed 
in a yellow-backed book, but actually far more 
interested in the task of observation. The two 
young girls, disdaining anything in the shape 
of bench or chair, were seated on the gravel, 
their legs hanging over the low sea-wall that 
skirted the esplanade on the sea-side, their 
arms intertwined lovingly. I could see, for I 
sat in such a position as to enable me to catch 
a side-view of their faces, that the eyes of the 
elder were fixed on a long line of smoke that 
lay like a cloud on the horizon. 

Both young girls were silent for the moment 
and their faces in rest, so I took the opportunity 
of scanning them curiously. They were sisters ; 
that I knew already; but only the previous 
knowledge would have enabled me to discover 
the fact, for Ethel and Blanche were very 
unlike. When I knew them more intimately, 
I discovered a certain family resemblance be- 
tween them ; at this time I could not trace 
even the ordinary sisterly likelness. 

The younger, who was so fragile as to look 
more of a child than she really was, was exceed- 
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ingly fair. Her golden hair, which fell in 
natural curls round her neck, was soft and 
silky, and her large dark eyes, with their 
deep fringes, were set in a face that was perfectly 
lovely in its delicacy of colouring, its perfection 
of feature. Her figure corresponded with her 
face. It was that of a sylph, a fairy. 

To me, the child was, perhaps, almost too 
lovely to be very interesting. I prided myself 
upon being somewhat eccentric in my tastes. 
Thousands, I knew, would interest themselves 
in Blanche Crampton, if her womanhood should 
fulfil the promise of her early youth. My 
special interest I kept for those who would not 
be likely to command so much admiration. 
And, from this point of view, Ethel was cer- 
tainly much nearer to my ideal. 

Fourteen is an awkward age ; but even this 
could scarcely be considered altogether account- 
able for Ethel's length and gaucherie, for her 
spasmodic movements, and want of every kind 
of girlish grace. Her face was thought plain 
by the various connoisseurs in female beauty 
who interested themselves in their pastor's 
daughters ; with this verdict I always dis- 
agreed. 
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Her features were not perfect. The nose 
belonged to no particular model of excellence ; 
the mouth looked large, but that might have 
been because her face was thin and long ; her 
eyes seemed absolutely to swallow up her face, 
they were so large and prominent. Peculiar 
eyes they always were — neither blue nor brown, 
but an indefinable colour. They were said to 
be grey. If so, it was a grey that took to 
itself every shade, that was never twice the 
same. Her hair was a tawny brown, the 
colour of rust on iron. It was as wiry as 
Blanche's was silken, and appeared, thrust away 
in two big bunches behind her ears, to owe 
exceedingly little to brush or comb, or attention 
of any kind. In fact, Ethel was one who 
would have been passed over by most admirers 
of children as a lanky, awkward, schoolgirl. 
Perhaps on this very account I noted her more 
carefully than I should otherwise have done, 
and, after a few different opportunities of scan- 
ning her attentively, I came to like, even to 
admire the young girl's face. There was one 
point in which it specially pleased me. It was 
honest, more, indeed, than honest, it was trans- 
parent, revealing faithfully every emotion that 
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crossed the girl's mind. I had not known Ethel 
long, before I could read her like a book. 

On the spring-morning, when I first com- 
menced the task of observation, Ethel's face 
was very still. She had been talking and 
laughing, now she was dreaming. The quiet 
fit lasted so long that her sister became impa- 
tient " Ethel," she cried, suddenly, drawing 
herself up to her feet, by holding on to a bunch 
of her sister's wiry hair, " what are you look- 
ing at?" 

" That hurts, Blanche," replied Ethel, shaking 
off the child's hand. " Do you think because 
my hair '& coarse it has no feeling in it — my head, 
I mean ?" she corrected herself. 

Blanche laughed. " You always require 
so much awaking when you get into one of 
your dreams, Ethel. Do look away from the 
sea, and tell me what you 're thinking about." 

" Come here, then, Blanche," replied her 
sister. " Close, so; now do you see that — a long, 
dark line ? There, child, you will always look 
the wrong way." 

"I think I % see it, Ethel; but it's only a 
cloud." 

" It's not a cloud, Blanche, it's a line of 
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smoke from a passing steamer. It must be a 
large steamer for us to see the smoke so plainly, 
and so far away ; perhaps there are more than 
a hundred people on board. I was thinking 
about the steamer and the people in it, — won- 
dering who they are, and where they are going, 
and what they '11 see over there." 

Blanche sat down again, and rested her 
dimpled chin on her hand. 

" Should you like to be in it, Ethel?" she 
said. " / should. Papa says he '11 take us some 
day." 

" But crossing the Channel isn't going over 
the sea," answered Ethel, contemptuously. " I 
wouldn't give you a thank you for that. No. 
What / should like would be to go away, for 
days and days, until no land could be seen — 
only sea, sea, ever so far ; and then at last to 
land in some of those wonderful countries. Don't 
you remember, Blanche, Robert told us about 
them ? Where the plants grow as high as trees, 
and the trees are as high as mountains ; where 
they have tiny birds, with beautiful colours in 
their wings, and where the sea is blue — bluer 
even than the sky ? " 

" I should like it pretty well," said Blanche, 
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doubtfully. " And, of course, if you went I 
would go with you, only I hope there would be 
no men to eat us up, like in c Robinson Crusoe.' " 
"You little goose!" replied the elder 
sister, rather grandly ; " people don't eat one 
another now ; besides, ' Robinson Crusoe ' isn't 
true." 

" How do you know, Ethel ?" 

"Never mind how I know; but anyway, 
Robinson Crusoe lived a long time ago, and I 
want to talk about what you and I are to da 
when we grow up." 

" We'll always live together," said Blanche, 
nestling up to her sister. 

" Of course, dear," replied Ethel, putting 
her arm round the little one. "You'll want 
me to take care of you." 

" Not when I 'm grown up, Ethel," pleaded 
the child. 

" Oh, yes, you will," said the other, decidedly. 
" You see, I am so much stronger than you are. 
I feel rather glad about it," continued the 
young girl, thoughtfully. " I should not like 
you to live away from me. I like to look at 
you, dear. I wonder is it because you 're my 
sister ? and yet Emily is my sister too, and a- 
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dear little thing ; but I don't care to look at her 
in the same way. I want to have you always 
to look at, Blanche ; so you shall be my lady- 
queen, and I shall work for you, and get you 
pretty things, and dress you up." 

" Work for me, Ethel ! What can you mean," 

" Why, don't you see, Blanche, to have 
money everybody must do something. I have 
been thinking about it lately. Papa gets money 
for preaching, Mr. Smith gets money for stay- 
ing in the bank all day, Mr. Hart sits in his 
office and writes letters: he must do it for 
money. Miss Brook writes books, and gets 
ever so much for them, papa says." 

" Yes, but then, Ethel, what does mamma do, 
and Mrs. Hart, and Mrs. Smith?" 

"Oh!" said Ethel, who had reasoned out 
the whole matter in her own mind, ' ' they are 
married ; that 's quite a different thing. Their 
husbands make the money, and they look after 
the house. You'll get married, Blanche, I 
dare say ; I don't think /shall. Papa says my 
face will never make my fortune. I 'm sure I 
don't care. It would be rather tiresome, when 
one was grown up, to be ordered about like — " 

The girl broke off suddenly; she was evi- 
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dently annoyed with herself; but Blanche 
thought only of the former part of her sentence. 

" I shan't get married if you don't, Ethel," 
she said, gravely; "but then how are we ta 
have money ?" 

Ethel's great eyes lit up. 

" The ship made me think of it, Blanche. I 
mean to write a book, a most beautiful book, 
that every one will read." 

" But what has that to do with the ship ?" 
asked Blanche. 

"Oh! don't you see?" replied her sister, 
knitting her brows. "It is so difficult to ex- 
plain. I could tell about some of those people 
in the ship — fancy it, you know : what made 
them go away from home, and if they were 
glad or sorry, and how they lived on ship- 
board, and then all about the beautiful new 
country." 

Blanche clapped her hands ecstatically. 

" I 'm sure it will be nice," she cried ; " but, 
Ethel, I must do something too." 

"You might paint a picture, perhaps, like 
Mr. Burgess," said Ethel, doubtfully; she did 
not seem to have much faith in her young 
sister's powers. " We must have a pretty little 
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house, Blanche," she continued, softly, " quite 
in the country, with roses and honeysuckle 
climbing over it, and outside, grass and trees. 
It should be near the sea, for I like to hear the 
waves. Then you shall have a room, where 
you can paint your picture ; I shall have a 
room where I can write my book ; and when 
we are tired, we '11 go out, and find the 
prettiest little children in the village, and 
bring them in to have tea with us." 

"But who is to pay for the house ?" asked 
Blanche. 

I was surprised to find money running so 
much in the minds of these young girls. Later 
I understood it. In their home money was the 
one consideration. Its importance was forced 
so constantly on the attention, that not one 
member of the family could, for a moment, 
forget the duty owing of right to the little 
yellow god. 

' Blanche had started a difficulty. Ethel knew 
well the meaning of those obnoxious words, 
" rent and taxes." 

" I forgot I hadn't written the book," she 
said. "I tell you what it is, then, I must do 
it while we 're living with papa." 
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" You might begin at once," suggested 
Blanche. 

Ethel sighed. "I'm afraid I don't know 
enough. I heard Mr. Hart tell papa, the other 
day, that we were shamefully ignorant, and 
allowed to run wild. Papa said we should 
have a governess, and drawing and music 
lessons. Perhaps after that I should be able 
to write my book better. I wish I could see 
Miss Brook, and ask her about it." 

Miss Brook was the person whom, uncon- 
sciously to themselves, the children had been 
amusing by their simple conversation. She 
smiled to herself, and determined to know 
them better. But, at this time, she would say 
nothing, for fear of checking their simple 
chatter. 

Little more, however, was said. The long 
talk had made Blanche restless: she jumped 
up, and, in spite of urgent entreaties from her 
elder sister, leapt lightly from the esplanade to 
the ridge of beach that lay beneath. Standing 
below, she clapped her hands, and challenged 
her sister to follow her example. The defiance 
was irresistible. In her turn, Ethel jumped, 
but with little of Blanche's agility, and, in a 
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few moments, they were running on the beach ; 
the one tripping about, light as a fairy, the 
other ploughing along, like a young elephant 
at play. 

I returned to the pony-carriage, which was 
waiting for me at the end of the esplanade, 
and, as I drove to my pretty quiet home, made 
up my mind to a certain course of action. I 
was artfully laying my plans to draw these 
two young lives within the sphere of my 
influence. 
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CHAPTER II. 

MR. CRAMPTON AT DINNER. 

I knew thee to thy bottom; from within 
Thy shallow centre to the utmost skin. 

My plan succeeded. The clever, magnificent 
Mr. Crampton was easy enough to manage when 
the finger had been laid upon his weak point ; 
and for me, once hearing was sufficient. I 
had been to his church, I had seen him in the 
pulpit, and I had read the man. 

When I sent my page, on the following 
day, with a note, artfully worded, professing 
admiration for his talents, and an earnest 
desire for personal acquaintance with one of 
whom I had heard so much, I knew what the 
result would be. I was not surprised, there- 
fore, to hear, a few hours later, the rattle of 
wheels. Mr. Crampton had determined to take 
pity on my loneliness, and to honour my dinner- 
table with his presence. Probably he knew 

vol. i. c 
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that his charity would meet with some reward. 
He may possibly have learned that my table 
was generally well provided, andthat my wines 

were of the choicest. 

« 

This weakness I had read in his face, and 
for this, too, I was ready. In my belief that 
the little note would meet with a favourable 
reception, I had been careful to hint to my . 
cook, a. person who understands me thoroughly, 
and is always ready to enter into my views, 
that a slight exertion of her culinary skill 
might possibly be necessary. I knew, there- 
fore, that our dinner would in no way belie 
our reputation ; and the sound of wheels, which 
roused me from a series of rather painful 
thoughts, caused none of those inner tremors 
that housekeepers often experience at the 
arrival of a self-invited guest. Mr. Crampton, 
in the mean time, was divesting himself of coat 
and hat, addressing my servants in the loud, 
important tone of one who knows his footing 
in the house, and intends to act on that know- 
ledge. 

" Your mistress in ? Ah ! — yes; not her usual 
hour for receiving visitors ? Pray tell her Mr. 
Crampton" 
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And then, not waiting for announcement, — 
" This is the drawing-room, and," advancing as 
he caught sight of my dress, i i here is Miss 
Brook herself. My dear madam," he continued, 
fluently, " I have not been formally introduced 
to you, but your note of this morning led me 
to feel that, possibly, a visit on my part would 
not be unwelcome. A lady in an unprotected 
position like yours — " 

I interrupted him. 

" Pray sit down, Mr. Crampton. This is 
exceedingly kind of you. Now you must 
allow me to keep you to dinner." 

" Dinner, Miss Brook ! you cannot surely be 
thinking of dinner yet ? " Putting up his eye- 
glass, he inspected the clock. i c Nearly five 
o'clock ? No, no, you must be wrong ! Why, 
I could have declared it was only four ; the 
way in which we poor clergy are driven about 
is really fearful : meetings, pastoral visits, sick 
calls, — the day seems over before it is well 
begun. For such pleasant duties as the present," 
and he bowed to me in a fascinating manner, 
" we have far too little time. I ought to be 
satisfied with having shaken hands with you, 
and run away at once." 
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"But, Mr. Crampton," I answered, "I can 
allow, you to do no such thing." I went to the 
window. "You came in a fly. With your 
permission, I shall send it back to Dover, and 
drive you home this evening myself." 

Mr. Crampton protested still, but faintly. 
He had come to me evidently fully prepared 
to stay. In pursuance of my scheme, I went 
out and gave orders that the fly should be paid 
and dismissed. When I returned to the draw- 
ing-room, I knew, from the placid satisfaction 
which beamed from every line of Mr. Cramp- 
ton's face, that he had seen the transaction 
from the drawing-room window, and that it 
afforded him boundless satisfaction. I was 
rising in his favour. In time, no doubt, I might 
be given a fairly high place in his estimation. 

The clergyman was a good talker. We , 
chatted pleasantly until dinner was announced, 
and then, as dainty after dainty appeared 
before him, — for the cook had acted liberally on 
my hint, — a sudden silence fell on us. I was 
able, in consequence, to look at my guest more 
attentively, and discovered thus what neither 
in the church nor in the drawing-room had 
struck me. 
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Mr. Crampton had a handsome face. The 
nose was well formed, the forehead was fine, 
and round it the hair curled in soft, dark 
masses, tinged here and there with grey, but 
silky and abundant as that of his little 
daughter. What was it that spoiled him ? I 
looked again. It was a happy moment. He 
was leaning back in his chair, to rest for awhile 
before attacking a dish which he declared to 
be one of his chief favourites. He looked 
thoroughly happy and comfortable. He was 
not speaking, simply enjoying. Evidently he 
did not think it necessary to disturb the placid 
repose of his enjoyment by any effort to make 
himself agreeable to his hostess. My method 
of receiving him had abundantly shown that 
with me, as with others of my sex, he had only 
to appear in order to subdue. And, while he 
was congratulating himself on his victory, I 
was mentally drawing his portrait, gild merci- 
lessly noting his defects ; for, if the upper part 
of the face seemed handsome, even promising a 
certain intellectual power, the lower part was 
strangely contradictory. The long upper lip, 
the small, crooked mouth, the heavy under jaw, 
and fat, ponderous chin, spoke, as I thought, of 
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the animal side of a nature unhealthily de- 
veloped — of a certain want of refinement and 
breeding. 

I looked away from Mr. Crampton and 
sighed. This was the guardianship to which 
these young lives were committed. This was 
the father of the girl with the strange grey 
eyes — the girl who was already feeling her way 
into life's mysteries. 

Probably my sigh disturbed the pleasant, 
even tenor of Mr. Crampton's thought, or, 
perhaps, he felt it right and becoming to take 
an interest in my state of mind. 

" What ! sighing, my dear Miss Brook ? " he 
said, cheerfully. " Now, of all positions in life, 
I should have thought yours the most enviable. 
A pretty comfortable house, first-rate servants, 
no anxiety for your own future, or for that of 
others ; nothing in the world to do but to enjoy 
yourself (for I suppose your labours at the pen 
are simply a pleasure to you). .If you knew 
what it was to have anxieties like mine you 
would sigh in real earnest." 

I had been anxious to draw him on to talk of 
his own affairs. I took up the subject with an 
appearance of interest. 
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" Are your anxieties so very great, Mr. 
Crampton? I had hoped your position here 
was tolerably comfortable. Of course, your 
family is large ; but — " 

" Understand me," he interrupted, " I do not 
wish to complain. I suppose, as we poor clergy 
go, I ought to consider myself well off; but 
the Church is a poor profession, — very poor." 
Then, recollecting suddenly that he knew very 
little about me or my ideas, he changed his 
key. " To be able to do good is an inestimable 
blessing, Miss Brook. I feel it every day of 
my life, and I cannot doubt that my ministra- 
tions have been useful to some ; but a man 
must think occasionally of himself, and my 
family is a source of some uneasiness to me. 
You see my first marriage was made very 
early in life. It seems absurd for a man of 
my appearance to own as daughter a tall, lanky 
girl like my eldest." 

" The present Mrs. Crampton then — " 

" Is my second wife. You see female com- 
panionship was always a necessity to me. 
Ladies have spoiled me, Miss Brook." 

He smiled pleasantly across the table. In 
complimenting my sex, he meant indirectly to 
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compliment me. I acknowledged his favour 
by a smile, for I was anxious to do nothing 
that might check the outflow of his confidence. 
And here was one mystery explained. 

I had seen Mrs. Crampton at church, in the 
vicar's pew. She was a little faded woman of 
a certain age, rather commonplace in appear- 
ance. Her eyes were brown, her nose was 
sharp, her brow was wrinkled. I had been 
puzzling myself in the endeavour to account 
for Blanche's beauty, and the peculiarity of 
Ethel's face. It was explained. Their own 
mother must have been something rather out 
of the common way. 

As is usual with me, I framed a little 
romance on the spot. I saw a tall, stately 
woman, not exactly beautiful, but bearing 
about her the indubitable signs of refine- 
ment, high breeding, intellect of no common 
order. Early in "life, I saw her tied for ever 
to one of an uncongenial nature, and, even 
while Mr. Crampton was complimenting me, 
or my sex, so gracefully, I seemed, to myself, 
to be a witness of struggles that could only 
have one ending. The woman striving to 
see in her ideal all that she had hoped, and 
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believed to have found. Then, the slow, sad 
giving way to the inevitable, the abandon- 
ment of a noble soul to its earthly fate, the 
taking up, by a weary heart, of a burden 
that must be borne even to the end; and, 
after this, another struggle — a struggle against 
contempt and hatred of him whom it was 
her bounden duty to love and honour. I 
saw the lofty form droop, as the brave soul 
gave way, in its conflict with untoward fate, 
and — 

I was not able, at this time, to finish the 
dream. Mr. Crampton's voice, pleasant and 
courteous, but slightly raised, interrupted it. 

" Are you busy laying the plot of one of 
your stories, Miss Brook ? I have spoken to 
you twice, but find you totally oblivious of 
externals." 

My thoughts returned suddenly, and with 
no slight effort, to the real, as represented by 
a pompous little man, inflated with a sense 
of his own importance, slightly hurt that, 
even for a moment, the fact of his presence 
should have been overlooked. 

I soothed him by a humble apology. 

" The fact is, Mr. Crampton," I continued, 
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" something you told me just now set me think- 
ing. You mentioned your eldest daughter. I 
must have seen her in your church one Sunday." 

" Very probably, Miss Brook. Our pew is 
conspicuous, — rather too much so, indeed. My 
young ladies scarcely do credit to their bring- 
ing-up. I have often to reprove them for rest- 
lessness during the service. They ought to set 
an example to my congregation." 

"Is she — your eldest daughter, I mean — 
very like her mother ?" 

My question evidently surprised the clergy- 
man. " Her mother — her own mother ? Well ! 
do you know, that is a question I have never 
precisely considered. Let me see, no — no, 
impossible. The first Mrs. Crampton was a 
particularly handsome woman — fine head, good 
carriage. Ah ! that poor soul's devotion to me ! 
Miss Brook, when I think of it my heart 's broke. 
But Ethel is like neither her poor mother nor 
myself, except — yes, it maybe — a look about the 
eyes. Blanche is a creature of a very different 
type. Perhaps you may have noticed her." 

" Yes," I replied, rather absently, — my 
thoughts were more with the elder than the 
younger, — " she is very pretty." 
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Mr. Crampton smiled and stroked his whisker* 
complacently. It was evident that he con- 
sidered it unnecessary to point out the source 
of his child's good looks. " The little puss ! 
Strange now, the wide difference in families. 
Between those two girls there is not even a 
family resemblance. As I tell Ethel, she must 
leave the ornamental to her sister, and take 
to the useful; her face will never make her 
fortune." 

Ethel was already a favourite of mine. I 
had always been addicted to taking sudden 
likings, and clinging to them pertinaciously. 
I felt angry with the father for his cool way 
of allotting his daughters' respective fates. 

" There are some things," I said, a little con- 
temptuously, " that rank before a pretty face r 
even in the estimation of your sex, Mr. Crampton." 

The benignant, complacent smile, with which 
he answered, was really irritating. 

" My dear lady, not for one single moment 
would I question the fact, and it is this very 
point which I strive to impress on the minds, 
of my daughters; but, don't you perceive, 
when a girl is really out-and-out plain, it 's as 
well to train her, from the very first, to look 
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the fact in the face. Ah ! Miss Brook, I am a 
man of some experience in all that regards 
your sex. I know as well as any one what a 
woman ought and ought not to be. I should 
like my girls to sing a little, play a little, paint 
a little : as for anything further, high education 
— trash. These things are thrown away upon 
women, except in some few, very rare cases ; " 
and he thought it fit to compliment me again, 
by looking at me significantly. " You and I 
know well, my dear Miss Brook," he continued, 
loftily, i c that half the women who receive this 
kind of education can profit from it about as 
much as our little fingers." 

I ought to have been flattered by the mag- 
nificent way in which he included me with 
himself. I fear my taste is bad. I was rather 
disgusted than pleased. 

" The misfortune is," I said, rather con- 
tinuing my own reflections than addressing 
my companion, " that women, as a general 
rule, are given, not too little education, but 
education of too low a standard." 

" That is exactly where I differ from you," 
he said, eagerly. " Theory, my dear madam ; 
theory ! I tell you what it is (and if you come 
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down to practice you '11 find that I am right), 
it is this talk about high education and the 
rest that spoils our women. As I said before, 
there are exceptions, and the more beautiful 
for their rarity ; but, to speak generally, what 
is likely to be the end of all this theorizing ? 
Simply and solely to take women out of their 
true place in the economy of nature — in other 
words, to interfere with the wise arrangements 
of a benevolent Providence." 

Mr. Crampton paused to take breath, smiled 
complacently, put his glass to his lips, then 
continued energetically, — 

"You are a woman of sense, Miss Brook. 
Have the goodness to give me your opinion of 
this : a little incident truly, and only note- 
worthy as strengthening my position. I called 
on one of my parishioners only to-day, —plea- 
sant, lady-like woman, — who has thrown in her 
lot with us from the very first, highly approv- 
ing of the method in which the service is con- 
ducted at my church. Her eldest daughter is 
just eighteen ; no more, upon my honour ! 
The little minx has come home from one of 
your new-fangled schools or colleges. To her 
mother's great and very reasonable displeasure, 
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she has persuaded her father to take sittings 
for her and himself at Trinity. She does not 
like my style of preaching, forsooth ! Said Mrs. 
Brown to me, c What shall I do with her ? ' 
Said I, ' Whip her soundly. It 's the only way 
to bring these young jackanapes to reason.' " 

In his holy indignation, the clergyman had 
quite forgotten the point from which he started. 
I would not remind him. I had already had 
sufficient experience of his powers to be sure 
that an argument, conducted upon his method, 
could have no very good result. But, as I 
listened, my interest in the two girls deepened. 

" I am afraid," I said, rather abruptly, I 
fear, "that if we do not start at once we shall 
be benighted." 

The fact was this, my experiment had suc- 
ceeded, but for this one time I had had enough 
of the Rev. Thomas Crampton, my very worthy 
and revered good pastor. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE CRAMPTONS AT HOME. 

What are we set on earth for ? Say to toil ; 
Nor seek to leav^the tending of the vines, 
For all the heat o* the day, till it declines. 

My point was gained. Mr. Crampton honoured 
me with his friendship (that this was an ex- 
ceptional favour, he lost no opportunity of 
letting me feel). I became very intimate with 
the clergyman's family. Crampton mere let 
me into the secret of her anxieties ; Crampton 
pdre laid bare his heart, which bled so often 
for the injustice of an unappreciative world; 
the Crampton babies skipped about me like 
meadow lambs, and accepted greedily the 
lollipops with which I diligently supplied 
them. 

In the midst of this strange little family- 
circle, the two young girls in whom I specially 
interested myself lived a life apart. 
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Ethel's independent spirit, her want of 
girlish beauty and grace, her unfortunately- 
premature development, rendered her almost 
an object of dislike to her father. And this 
those members of the congregation who, 
desiring their pastor's intimacy, instinctively 
pandered to his weaknesses, understood tho- 
roughly. Poor Ethel was neglected at home 
and snubbed abroad. The girl cared for none 
of these things. With Blanche for a com- 
panion, and her own dreams for an amusement, 
she could always make herself happy. 

Blanche, on the contrary, was accustomed 
to be overwhelmed with caresses. Her father 
petted her, Mrs. Crampton's sharp voice grew 
gentler when she addressed the little one, old 
ladies and young ladies, Mr. Crampton's ad- 
mirers, praised her beauty and sought her 
society. The numerous attentions, however, 
affected the younger no more than the universal 
neglect grieved the elder. Blanche loved her 
sister, and was happiest in her companionship. 
Often when it had been arranged that the little 
girl should accompany her father on some 
excursion, or to pay a set of visits, while Ethel 
was ordered to remain at home, she would 
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hide either herself or some best article of dress 
until the party had gone, and then start with 
Ethel for one of their long, purposeless rambles. 
Happy, because purposeless ; the summer sky 
above them, the great sea at their feet, the long 
vista of unexplored beach or cliff stretching 
wide before them. Those were happy days to 
the children. It was this simple affection 
which prevented the elder from feeling as 
acutely as she might the sting of jealousy. 
Ethel was a young girl, with a warm heart, 
and feelings that had grown intense in their 
secret place. Sometimes, as I afterwards 
learned, the passionate desire to be loved and 
cherished would press upon her bitterly, and, 
as the strong contrast between her own posi- 
tion in this respect and that of her little sister 
was always present, it would have been strange ' 
indeed if, at such times, the warm young heart 
had not uttered its protest. But these fits never 
lasted long. Ethel had a consciousness, almost 
instinctive, for the poor girl had received little 
or no training, that such a feeling was unholy 
and dangerous. 

When I found out afterwards what the 
struggles against this weakness had cost the 
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girl, I was surprised, but, doubtless, .they did 
her good. Where a weak nature would have 
been swamped and overcome, the strong 
nature was braced and strengthened. Every 
victory had this effect. It made the young 
sister dearer, until Ethel could talk calmly 
about their future, could link their respective 
fates, could frankly place the little fair one 
on the pedestal of a queen, reserving for 
herself the position of attendant satellite. For 
it was this part of the conversation between 
the sisters which had so peculiarly interested 
me, the quiet self-abnegation of the elder, 
the generous acknowledgment of the superior 
attractions of the younger. And, meanwhile, 
I, the on-looker, who could see a little, as 
I thought, into the future of these young 
lives, who could understand how much more 
fascinating and lasting, if only properly de- 
veloped, the attractions of the elder might 
prove to be, had, as I listened, set myself a 
task. 

For want of self-confidence some of Nature's 
best gifts are wasted. I determined to take 
this generous young girl in hand, to teach 
her something of her own powers, to develope 
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her mind, to be, in feet, a kind of providence 
in her life. 

I was interested in pretty little Blanche; 
but I said to myself, her future is assured; 
beautiful, caressed, admired, she will make 
her way in the world. For the future of the 
elder, / will care. 

I was self-satisfied, I suppose. It is the 
way with women of my age and position. I 
thought that in drawing out Ethel, in taking 
her from the fostering care of kind Mother 
Nature, I was doing a good deed, a deed excel- 
lent and noble ; the future will show whether or 
no I was mistaken. My plans were certainly 
laid with no want of care and foresight. 

Before taking any particular notice of the 
girls, I made myself acquainted with the 
manner of life they led. Mrs. Crampton often 
stigmatized me, no doubt, as a meddling old 
maid. I saw in her face that she feared for 
my influence over her husband. I propitiated 
the little woman by quiet deference, and one 
or two handsome presents ; then, I think, she 
changed her mind, and saw in my meddling 
propensities the deep interest which her 
husband's talents had inspired. 
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Mrs. Crampton was a good little woman. 
Her one faith, in the wide world, was her 
husband. In his good looks, his genius, his 
indiscriminate power of attraction, she pre- 
served the simplest belief. Her children were 
her duty and joy. She had three little ones, 
not wanting, so far as children go, in either 
good looks or parts, and to them her devotion 
was unbounded. 

Unfortunately, these tender and estimable 
qualities were confined to the narrow circle 
of children and husband. It seemed impos- 
sible for her heart to overstep this boundary 
and take in anything beyond. In them was 
the little woman's world; in them, though 
striving and struggling very painfully at 
times, she was as happy as one of her nature 
could possibly be. That the vessel of her 
soul was incapable of holding the wider, 
keener joys of universal love and beneficence, 
who could blame her? She lived up to her 
lights, she grew old and haggard in the 
service of her divinities. Under any circum- 
stances, perhaps, it would have been impos- 
sible for Mrs. Crampton to have understood 
such a girl as Ethel. 
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As it was, the little woman, I really believe, 
did her best. She liked Blanche ; she tolerated 
Ethel; she reproached herself when she had 
been betrayed into speaking harshly to either 
of her step-daughters, and, as far as her ideas 
went, did her duty to them. 

Happily, Mr. Crampton was easily satisfied. 

So long as no member of the family was 

neglectful of the amount of duty owing to 

himself, he was generously willing to condone 

all minor offences. Sharp words to Ethel, and 

a general neglect of the two sisters, stood, 

with him, under the head of minor offences. 
# # # # # 

Spring had deepened into summer, the 
foliage was already full upon the trees, the 
birds were singing, the morning was bright 
and promising. My little housekeeping duties 
were over, and I was walking to and fro in 
the garden, planning out my day. I had 
been hard at work, preparing one of my 
stories for the press. The coming to an end 
of this pleasant task had left a kind of blank 
in my life. I missed the beings who had 
been living with me, thinking for me, draw- 
ing out my soul with love for their per- 
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fections, with hatred for their defects, during* 
the past weeks. Faithful to the memory of 
my lost ones, I could not, for the moment, 
plunge into other friendly visions. I felt 
restless and lonely. 

I looked round on the garden, radiant with 
summer-flowers, — its soft, velvety turf; its dark, 
leafy alleys; its rustic seats, nestling in pleasant 
corners, — and a longing came over me for some 
one to share my comforts, for feet besides my 
own and the gardener's to press the soft grass, 
for life, young, fresh, human life, to make the 
leafy alleys resonant with music. 

What fools we mortals are! Long ago, 
when the crowning sorrow of my life had 
crushed me to the very dust, I had deter- 
mined to make myself free of humanity, to 
live in the imaginings of my soul, in the 
far-off homage of the world. 

I had been successful, even beyond my 
hopes ; I had made for myself beauty, fame, 
interest; and it had all come to this. As 
each of my fair dreams passed forth from my 
possession, I was left with the sick, vague, 
longing that nothing could stay. 

"I will take a rest," I said to myself that 
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morning; "it is unhealthy to live too much 
in one's own ideas. For a change, I will turn 
from the ideal to the real; I will weave a 
romance out of the human materials that sur- 
round me." 

As I thought, my mind turned to the young 
girl on the sea-shore, whose simple dreams had 
filled me with interest. 

During these last two or three weeks, I had 
left Mrs. Crampton's household in peace. I 
had neither tormented the little woman with 
my inquisitions, nor gratified her with my 
gifts. My place in the little church, which 
formed, in the clergyman's own eyes, and in 
those of his devoted wife, only a theatre for 
the display of his talents, knew me no more. 
Doubtless my good friends would be feeling 
hurt. 

I determined to pay them a visit, and, if 
possible, to persuade Mr. Crampton to lend 
me his daughters, Ethel and Blanche, for a 
few days. No sooner was the resolve formed 
than acted upon. I ordered out my little 
pony-chaise, and drove to St. Mary's Par- 
sonage, the name by which Mr. Crampton's 
house was distinguished from its neighbours. 
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It had another distinction. Amongst the sur- 
rounding houses, it was the shabbiest. There 
were no flowers or shrubs around it, no pretty 
white curtains or tastefully arranged bouquets 
in the windows. Inside it Was the same. The 
furniture was good of its kind, heavy and 
substantial, but hopelessly dull and square. 

Beauty is, or should be, a great element 
in education, especially in that of women. 
The consciousness of its utter absence from 
the lives of Ethel and Blanche made me feel 
for them still more deeply. I had time to 
make these reflections, and others, of a kindred 
nature, during the many minutes that I spent 
on the door-step of the dingy-looking house. 

I had rung twice, knocked three times, and 
was about to retire in despair, when the house- 
maid appeared. She held the door half-open, 
and informed me curtly that I could not see 
either master or mistress. I ventured to ask 
why, and received as answer that they had 
gone to London on the previous day. 

After some further parley and serious efforts 
to prevent the door being shut in my face, I 
managed to extract from her the information 
that Miss Blanche had gone, Miss Ethel had 
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been left at home, that she believed her young 
lady had gone for a walk by herself. 

Managing to open the door far enough for 
the insertion of some of my fingers, I slipped 
five shillings into the girl's hand. She was evi- 
dently surprised, but her manners underwent a 
notable change. 

"If it 's Miss Ethel, you 're wishing to see, 
miss," she said, " it 's more 'n likely she 's walk- 
ing by the sea. It 's her way when sulky, and I 
never see in all my life such a look as she give 
her pa when he said as how Miss Blanche were 
going with him and her ma ; pretty dear ; and 
she a-crying all the time, and a-begging of her 
pa to take Miss Ethel. That child has the 
temper of a hangel, / say, and the looks, too, 
for the matter of that." 

" How long will Miss Ethel be out ?" I asked. 

" There 's no saying, miss ; but, look here, if 
as how you 're wanting to see her, drive round 
by the beach. You 're sure to come across her 
somewheres." 

" But if I miss her." 

" Then come back here and welcome. Miss 
Ethel '11 turn up when she's hungry, never 
fear." 
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I thanked the communicative Martha, and 
took her advice. Here was a capital chance 
for making the acquaintance of this girl. Re- 
lying on Mr. Crampton's friendship, I would 
take possession of his daughter and keep her 
with me until his return. In pursuance of my 
scheme, I drove to the road that skirted the 
Esplanade ; then, leaving my ponies in charge 
of the page, walked slowly along its full length. 
It was altogether in vain ; not a sign of Ethel 
was to be found, and, rather uneasy, I returned 
to the house. 

I had not very long to wait. At about two 
o'clock Martha ushered Miss Ethel into the 
drawing-room. The young girl seemed a little 
surprised at my visit. It was evidently a new 
thing for a special interest to be taken in her 
by any friend of the family. She crossed the 
room awkwardly, extreme embarrassment in 
her face and manner. I could see that she had 
been crying, but rest seemed to have come to 
her ; and there was a certain calmness in the 
deep grey eyes, which touched me at once. 
Obeying my first impulse, I drew the child 
towards me and kissed her on the brow. She 
looked up at me then in still more embarrass- 
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ment, evidently at a loss to imagine what this 
new affection meant. I relieved her at once. 

" Ethel, my dear," I said, " I have come ta 
ask if you will take pity on a lonely old woman." 

The girl blushed. 

" I don't understand you, Miss Brook." 

" I suppose not. Well ! I must explain. I 
was walking in the garden to-day. It looked 
so pleasant in this June sunshine. Have you 
ever been at < The Elms/ Ethel ?" 

" Only in winter," replied the girl ; "I 
thought then how beautiful it must all look in 
the summer." 

"It does look pretty now — prettier than I 
ever remember to have seen the place. The 
roses are out in great bunches of white and 
crimson and yellow; the trees have still that 
early summer - green, which is so fair; they 
seem to be drinking in the light ; the grass is 
as soft as velvet, and — " 

I broke off abruptly, for Ethel was gazing 
up at me with great, glistening eyes. I looked 
at her earnestly. 

" You love beautiful things, Ethel ?" 

" Oh, yes, I should think everybody does,, 
except — " 
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She stopped suddenly and blushed. " Except 
who ? " I asked. 

" I was going to say something naughty." 

a Well, then you were quite right not to say 
it ; but, Ethel, you must be dull here, with only 
the servants and children." 

She smiled. " Dull ! Oh ! I don't think I Ve 
thought of that yet. I was angry yesterday, 
and unhappy to-day, because of poor little 
Blanche." 

"Why?" 

" She won't enjoy anything, thinking that I 
am cross with her. It was too bad of me to 
let her see it." 

" I suppose you couldn't help it, Ethel." 

" But I ought," said the girl, firmly; " it's 
difficult to do what one ought; but then it's 
wrong not to try." 

I smiled. This girl had, evidently, a very 
strong sense of duty. 

" But, Ethel," I said, " we are wandering 
ever so far from what I meant to say. I was 
telling you what I felt in the garden this morn- 
ing. The grass and flowers were looking so 
pretty that they made me feel solitary. . I said 
to myself, .' I should like to hear young voices, 
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to see young faces about me/ and then I deter- 
mined to ask your father if he would lend me 
you and Blanche for a few days." 

Ethel's face had brightened, and then grown 
sad, during my little speech. She shook her 
head. " I should have, liked to come, only, 
perhaps, they didn't tell you Blanche had 
gone." 

" Yes, they did, dear, and I determined then 
to ask you to take pity on my loneliness, and 
to allow me to carry off you and your luggage 
in the little pony-chaise, which is waiting at 
the door." 

u Oh! Miss Brook." The girl's face expressed 
as much surprise as pleasure. "You can't 
surely wish me to come without Blanche." 

" On the contrary, Ethel, it was you, most 
specially, whom I wished to see ; so, like a 
good child, put your things together at once." 

She ran to the door almost forgetting her 
awkwardness in her pleasure ; but, suddenly, 
she stopped short. 

" What will papa say ?" 

I smiled. " I will take all the blame, dear." 
Then, more seriously, as I saw she was really 
in earnest, " My dear, trust me, I should not 
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ask you to do anything your father would not 
wish, and I know him sufficiently to be able 
to judge of what his desire in the matter 
would be." 

She looked at me then a little searchingly, I 
thought, but made no further difficulty ; nor did 
her preparations delay me long. I had scarcely 
waited a quarter of an hour before Martha 
appeared at the door, a card-board box, tied 
together with pack-thread under her arm, an- 
nouncing that Miss Ethel was ready to start. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

BEATRICE DI CENCI. 

Not oft in sunny beds, nor sheltered bowers, 

Life's lot is cast, 

But chiefly lost in shade, and chilled by showers, 

Or the rude blast, 

Till all its delicate and wholesome powers 

Are past. 

And this then is the end of all the bliss 

Which love and beauty offered. 

The next few days were anything but dull. 
My new protegee was a restless young lady. 
I could see in her frank, honest face that 
Ethel had taken to me. It may have been 
gratitude for the unexpected notice, it may 
have been the filling up of a want in her 
existence, it may have been the sudden entry 
into a freer, more generous life than any to 
which she had hitherto been accustomed, 
which drew her towards me. Whatever the 
cause, the result was that, in those few first 
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days, the young girl seemed to open out, 
like a flower that feels its way into the sun- 
shine. 

It was, already, the fourth day of her visit, 
and, although she was alone with me, a sober 
old woman, I had been able to see not the 
faintest sign of ennui or weariness in her face. 
She had run over the garden and meadows, 
had subjugated the servants, one by one, had 
even gained the favour of that exalted per- 
sonage, formidable in every household, the 
cook; from garret to cellar the house had 
been thoroughly explored. One spot alone 
was sacred from the intrusion of my little 
friend. It was my study, the room given up 
by me to the putting of my rose-coloured 
dreams into that sober dress which their 
entrance into a cynical world rendered neces- 
sary. I was an old maid, and loved to manage 
things in my own way ; no one touched my 
papers but myself. I had not invited Ethel 
into my sanctum, as I vaguely feared intrusion 
of any kind; and my tacit prohibition the 
girl scrupulously obeyed. She had a great 
reverence for the place where books, real 
books, were written. 
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As I said before, at this time I was engaged 
in no literary task. Every morning, how- 
ever, it was my habit to go into my study 
to look over accounts, read and write letters, 
and transact business of various kinds. 

One day, as I rose from the breakfast-table, 
I noticed that Ethel's eyes followed me rather 
wistfully. 

"Do you want anything, dear?" I asked. 

She turned crimson. " Oh ! no ; nothing, 
indeed." 

"You do child; but it is sincerely to be 
hoped that you will not always preserve so 
tell-tale a face. You see, I, at least, can 
always read it. It was asking something just 
now. I intend to know what it was." 

Ethel laughed. "It was something foolish, 
Miss Brook, so it ought not to be granted." 

" Let me be the judge of that," I said, 
smiling; "however, I think I can guess the 
wish. Come, my spoiled child, you shall 
see the magic room." 

And I led the way to my study, followed by 
Ethel, who was very much confused. Letters 
were on the table, which I was particularly 
anxious to read, so I did not see the first 
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impression made by my magic chamber on 
the sensitive mind of my protegee. 

When I looked at Ethel, I found that all 
confusion and self-consciousness had left her. 
With her hands clasped, as if in prayer, and 
her great eyes fixed and luminous, she was 
gazing at the single picture which adorned 
the walls of my little study. 

It was a faithful copy of the Beatrice Cenci 
at Rome. The girl had forgotten herself, for- 
gotten my presence, forgotten everything, in 
this first revelation of beauty to her soul. 

To me, she was the picture, as she stood 
there, absorbed in contemplation of the delicate 
mournful face, with its golden halo, which the 
painter's art has made immortal. 

I watched the girl for some time, then, 
wishing to draw her out, and analyze her 
feelings, I said, in a low voice, — 

" She had a strange history." 

Ethel turned round, her face glowing with 
excitement. " Tell me about her." 

" She was executed years ago in Rome; 
killed in the broad daylight, by the Pope's 
orders, for the commission of a heinous crime. ,, 

The girl's face looked almost agonized, so 
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intense was her interest. " She was innocent. 
Oh ! yes, please say so ; but I know she was — 
so beautiful, so beautiful! Grod must have 
made her good." 

" Her father treated her cruelly, barbar- 
ously," I continued, quietly, still watching 
Ethel's mobile face. " It was said that she 
had hired assassins to kill him." 

Ethel smiled through a mist of gathering 
tears. " It was said. Ah ! yes, I understand ; 
no one believes it now. I thought she had a 
sad life. Her face is mournful ; it makes it 
lovelier. Miss Brook, how is it," — the girPs 
brows were knit, — " we admire what is bright ; 
but we love what is sad — sad songs, sad music, 
sad faces?" And then, not waiting for an 
answer, — " What was her name ?" 

" Beatrice." 

She clasped her hands, and looked up again. 
" Beatrice, I will love you, — I do love you. I 
will come to you every morning. I will ask 
God to make you happy in heaven." 

I was somewhat shocked at this heresy. 

" My dear child, who in the world can have 
taught you to pray for the dead ?" 

She looked away from the picture. 
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"No one; I suppose I taught myself. But 
why should I not? God is in heaven, and 
they are in heaven. I always ask Him to 
make mamma happy." 

" But He does it without your asking." 

"Yes, I know; still, if we all ask Him, He 
may possibly hear, and make them just a little 
happier." 

It was evidently vain to attempt to argue 
the girl out of her theories ; v and why should 
it be done ? They were, in her barren life, 
a source of happiness, upon which nothing 
outside of herself could trench. 

But Ethel had startled me a little. I began 
to fear that the development of her mind and 
character would not be such an easy task as 
I had imagined. The devotion to duty, the 
admiration of all beautiful things, the intense 
power of sympathy, seemed to mark her out 
as one predestined to no ordinary life. But 
soon I forgot my prognostications, for Ethel, 
the tears scarcely dry upon her cheeks, darted 
out of the room. She had seen from the 
window a saddled pony, standing meekly by 
the side of a stately chestnut-horse, and she 
remembered then, all at once, that I had 
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promised her, on this morning, a first lesson 
in riding from my most respectable and trust- 
worthy groom. A few moments more and 
she was mounted. I watched her from the 
window, fearful of an accident of some kind. 

I was soon re-assured. After the first strange- 
ness of the new movement, Ethel seemed quite 
at home on the pony. Rather laboriously, I 
forced my mind from the contemplation of 
the young girl's destinies, and gave myself 
to the business in hand. 
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CHAPTER V. 



RETROSPECTIVE. 



On faconne les plantes par la culture et les homines par 
l'^ducation. 

I have said that my life at this time was soli- 
tary. It had not always been the same. Even 
before I met Ethel, who was gradually taking 
possession of my interest, I had had one love 
in my life. 

Long ago, when I was quite a girl, not more 
than nineteen years of age, I had taken upon 
myself a serious responsibility. Perhaps it is 
better not to look back. I should not do so, 
except for the explanation of my life, the exi- 
gencies of my tale. It is necessary then to tell 
how, even at that early age, my personal in- 
terest in life's good things had come to a close. 
I had loved — wrongly loved, most likely, for 
my love was more of the grand physique, the 
glorious form of my lover, than of anything 
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beyond ; still, having loved Erick Graeme, 
having loved him so intensely that all my force 
of loving seemed spent, I could not possibly 
love again. 

He married my elder sister. I had known 
at the time that she was trying to win him 
from me ; but, until the last moment, had not 
believed she could succeed. I sometimes think 
still that there was some kind of devilry in the 
business. It was a runaway match. I parted 
with Erick, in full confidence, on one evening. 
Two days later I received a note from my sister 
announcing their marriage. 

I am not writing my own life. I will, there- 
fore, say nothing of the shock this caused me. 
From that moment I abandoned for myself all 
hope of happiness in the world ; I looked upon 
Fate as cruel. If it had not been for my pen, 
I verily believe I should have gone mad ; but 
I wrote, even in the wildness of my delirium- 
How often I look back with a feeling of shame 
to the ravings of those mad days! But the 
world accepted them, was charmed, fascinated, 
craved for more. 

If I had satisfied its cravings, I think a 
lunatic asylum would have been the end of my 
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fame. I could not. With my small income, 
and the money derived from the sale of my 
first books, I retired into the country, and 
shut myself out from the face of man. My house 
was midway on a tree-crowned hill which led 
down to the sea — a wild spot, but beautiful. I 
read two books — Wordsworth and the Bible. 
The one pointed me to a sure refuge beyond 
this troublesome world : the other made me 
love our own fair earth, — not men and women 
so much as the world itself. 

From the poet of Nature I learned to see, 
and, in a measure, to understand ; looking into 
Nature's soul, striving to read her meaning in 
sky, cloud, sea, and land, my own soul grew 
calmer. And so passed the first year of what I 
looked upon as my widowhood. 

Then came news which opened to me a new 
door of interest. I was told that my sister had 
a little son ; a few days later that she was ill, 
dying, — anxious to see me once more. 

I shut up my little house, said good-bye to 
my roses and lilies, for the month was June, 
and went to the address given. I trembled 
as I went. How would Beatrice receive me ? 
For Beatrice had always been a strange being. 
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I sometimes think, in looking back upon the 
past, that she must have been a little mad. 

She was startlingly beautiful ; but her beauty- 
was more of the witch than of the angel. People 
used to say there was a kind of fascination 
about her. I know young men feared her. I 
have heard them try to explain their feelings 
with regard to her, by saying they were sure 
she could make them do whatever she pleased. 
I, only, cared nothing for my sister's wonderful 
powers, because, as I thought, I knew her so 
well. And yet — But no more on this sub- 
ject. 

I found my poor Beatrice in a dull, miserable 
lodging ; her v beauty seemed gone, — even her 
dark eyes had lost their fire. I thought her 
dying, but my entrance revived her strangely. 
Her eyes gleamed with the old fierce light. 
She seized me by the mantle, and drew down 
my ear to her parched, pallid lips. 

" He has left me," she moaned — "left me, 
do you hear ? And you are the cause." 

She was interrupted by a fit of coughing, 
painful to witness, from her utter want of force. 
I did what I could to relieve her, but I feared 
that she would have passed away in the 
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paroxysm which seemed to drain her of her 
little strength. 

When it was over, she threw herself back on 
her pillows, and slept for about half an hour, I 
watching by her bed-side in a state of painful 
bewilderment. 

While she was still asleep, the nurse came 
to the door and beckoned me out of the 
room. 

The mother's instinct was always strong 
within me. I rushed to a little cot in the 
corner. My sister's baby, Erick's boy, was 
lying there asleep. I was the youngest in our 
family, and, therefore, not accustomed to the 
sight of these very small specimens of humanity. 
My first feeling, as I looked at the little red 
creature, wrinkled, and, to my blind eyes, 
devoid of all form and beauty, was one of 
dismay. But the baby opened his eyes ; they 
were dark, like Erick's, and the nurse, who 
assured me in whispers that he was a wonder- 
ful boy, persuaded me to take him in my arms. 
Then, as I felt the little, soft, helpless burden, 
the love of a mother began to stir in my heart, 
I was still absorbed in the new feeling, still 
looking at my ugly little nephew with tearful 
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eyes and a heart hungry of love, when the- 
tinkling of a bell in the next room told that 
Beatrice was awake. 

The nurse went in, and came back to me in 
a few moments with her apron up to her eyes. 
" Bless her poor heart, my dear, her mind 's- 
wandering." 

I moved towards the door of my sister's. 
room, but she stopped me. 

" You 'd much better not see her — at least, 
no more to-day." 

She opened a drawer and produced a folded 
paper. " This will explain it like. She made 
me write it out two days ago." 

" But where is Mr. Graeme ? " I asked. 

" Grone, my dear," and the old woman 
sighed. "It's a sad business, and it's my 
belief that never in this world will he set eyes- 
on her again." 

"Then you think my sister dying?" I 
asked, in an awed whisper. 

" Grod only knows," replied the old woman,, 
sadly. i ' But read you this paper, and I '11 
show you to a room. Her hearing 's wonderful 
quick, poor dear. You '11 be better to look it 
over there than here." 
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Still painfully bewildered, I obeyed the old 
woman. 

The paper was a letter addressed to me, and 
taken down by nurse from my sister's lips. It 
was a strange composition. I trembled as I 
read it in the gathering twilight. Hatred and 
love seemed to have been struggling in her 
heart, as the words, faithfully written, had 
fallen from her lips. At one moment she would 
passionately ask my pardon, assure me that she 
was not to blame, that a demon had inspired 
the love which had proved so fatal ; at another, 
she would curse me for ever having gained that 
which alone in the wide world could have given 
her life and happiness. So far as Erick was 
concerned, the letter was hopeless in its con- 
fusion. When she went on to speak about her 
boy, its meaning became more evident. Her 
desire was that I should take him and bring 
him up as my own. It was a strange request. 
Beatrice excused herself for making it by 
allowing me to know that thus, and thus only, 
could I save this child — Erick's child — from 
ruin. Should she die, the child would be cast 
on the world ; should she live, she would hate 
him. His father hated him even before his 
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birth — hated him as he hated his mother. 
There was more raving of the same descrip- 
tion. Had I not known my poor Beatrice's 
strength of will, I should have blamed nurse 
for taking it all down. As it was, I was utterly- 
confounded. Nevertheless, under the circum- 
stances, there was only one course open to me 
— to obey the maternal promptings of my heart, 
and make the poor little deserted one my own. 

No one disturbed me that night, and I did 
my best to sleep ; but very early in the morn- 
ing nurse (she was an old family servant of our 
own) came into my room. Her voice trembled 
as she said, " Miss Beatrice — Mrs. Graeme, I 
should say — sends us both away, Miss Ellen- 
She looks stronger like this morning ; but, oh ! 
her mind must be something awful. I 've found 
a person I can depend upon to take my place 
with her. You, and me, and baby 's to go at 
once. If we stay she '11 go mad." 

My heart contracted ; but I obeyed my wilful 
sisters mandate, and after that she passed out 
of my life. For all I know to the contrary, 
she may be alive now. The little Erick (for I 
gave him his father's name) became my boy,, 
my treasure, my hope. 
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I very soon discovered for myself a certain 
beauty, even in his baby-face, and three years 
had not passed over our heads before others 
began to find it out too. At four years of 
age, my Erick, with his coal-black, silken 
curls, his dark eyes, his aristocratic features, 
his fine statuesque form, was the admired of 
all beholders. But these were not many. We 
lived together, with old nurse to take care 
of us both, in the closest seclusion in my 
little Welsh home. My pen brought me in 
more than sufficient for our wants. I began 
to save for my boy. 

Of Mr. Graeme we heard nothing. Ap- 
parently he was not even aware of little 
Erick's existence. But I told my boy about 
his father, and he prayed for him night and 
morning at my knee. We were always looking 
for hisreturn. 

Then, one day — how well I remember it ! — 
the season was summer, sultry July, — the 
dark blue sky looked down into a dark blue 
.sea, the leaves hung pale and languid from 
the trees, the very air seemed breathless — we 
had a visitor. It was Erick — my Erick. But 
oh ! how changed ! His glorious form wasted, 
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liis brow lined, the fire gone from his eye, the 
beauty from his face. We took him in, and 
he stayed with us. It was only for a time. 
Before the leaves had fallen from the trees 
he died, blessing me with his last breath; 
but upon his boy he never looked with plea- 
sure. I kept them apart, and Erick never 
understood what his father's feelings towards 
him had been. But I clung still more closely 
to the darling, who had no one in the world 
to love him but myself. 

Erick Graeme had spent his youth in dis- 
sipation. After his marriage, which, I fear, 
was the turning-point for evil in his short, 
sad life, he had disappeared altogether from 
society. At the time of his visit to me, and 
last illness, even his name was forgotten. I 
inserted his death, with the date of its occur- 
rence, and the address of my residence, in the 
Times and several Scotch papers. 

Shortly after, I received a lawyer's letter, 
asking for details of the event, requesting me 
also to send all particulars, registry of birth 
and baptism, place of residence, and manner 
of bringing up of Mr. Graeme's son. 

The lawyer was well known to me by name. 
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He had been, for many years, the Brooks' 
man of business and general factotum. I wrote 
as he desired, and soon learned that my boy 
was the heir to a very large property. 

And here it may, perhaps, be necessary to 
make a short digression. The Graemes be- 
longed to a Scotch family, poor, but very 
proud; the Brooks could not boast such high 
descent, but many of them were riche d /aire 
peur. 

Two members of the family, at least, had 
raised themselves, chiefly by their own exer- 
tions, blended with the canny thrift of the 
Scotch, to the rank of millionaires. 

The Messrs. Brook were brothers, uncles of 
my own. They had died, one within a few 
weeks of the other. 

It is probable that, when the old men 
showed signs of breaking, the needy mem- 
bers of the Brook family — and their name 
was legion — crowded round them with in- 
decent haste, for, with the exception of a 
few legacies, and a comfortable annuity to 
mysolf, the bulk of my uncles' princely for- 
tunes went away from their own family. 

They possessed the Scotch worship for rank. 
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It may be this was the reason for the will, 
which many thought strange and unnatural. 
Erick Graeme, their nephew by marriage, was 
left, in both cases, residuary legatee. My 
boy was his heir-at-law. 

When the business tad been disposed of, 
and all claims satisfied, the little Erick could 
look forward to the possession of capital 
amounting to no less than half a million. 

It was a strange trick of Fate that the child, 
whom I had taken, unloved and destitute, into 
my poor home, — the boy whose future had 
cost me so many painful thoughts, — should 
turn out to be one of the favoured few 
upon whom Fortune lavishes her choicest 
gifts. 

It was a change indeed; still, for the 
moment, I would not, in a very great degree, 
alter our mode of life, although I was allowed 
to draw a handsome sum for Erick's main- 
tenance and education, only I made our little 
retreat beautiful. Money is all-potent. Under 
its magic touch, the desert was made to 
blossom as the rose. Mine was certainly a 
grand position for a woman with ideas. I 
had always had my notions about education ; 
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now there was nothing to cramp or restrain 
me, I could run my illusions to death, which 
I presently proceeded to do. 

I had a passionate love of beauty — I be- 
lieved in it as a refining power. I determined, 
from the very first, to surround my boy with 
beauty, material beauty, while his soul was in- 
capable of taking in anything beyond ; beauty 
of the mind, intellectual loveliness, as soon as 
he should be strong enough to perceive it. I 
thought I read genius in his dark eyes. I 
said to myself, " The plastic clay is in my 
hands, I will mould it into a fair and costly 
foito. My boy shall be a poet; fed upon beau- 
tiful things, his soul shall rise to the con- 
templation of Beauty, as she exists in the 
pure ideal, that for ever underlies our gross 
conceptions." 

I am thus particular in my account of Erick's 
early days, because only in this way can the 
strange tale I have to unfold be duly under- 
stood. 

Erick's bringing-up was very unlike that 
of other boys. I think I was wrong. I 
weakened his mental fibre. He became im- 
practical. He was, indeed, at least at the 
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time when my story opens, a creature of 
another clay from ordinary men. 

I would never send Erick to school. As 
soon as it became necessary to give him 
regular education, I left our country-home, 
and then I took this place near Dover, where 
I have lived ever since. 

I sent far and near for able tutors. From 
them he learned Greek, Latin, mathematics. 
He was taught music by an enthusiast — one 
who drew on his pupils by the force of his own 
genius. Modern languages were not neglected. 
At the age of eighteen, Erick could understand 
and appreciate Goethe's unearthly genius, 
Moli&re's wit, Racine's classic delicacy. Then 
first I began to tremble for my work. The boy 
seemed morbid. He shut himself up for days, 
disdained the society of young men of his own 
age and position, wrote snatches of poetry 
which were like the ravings of a madman, and 
confessed to vague aspirations after some im- 
possible ideal loveliness. 

I wrote to our man of business, who blamed 
me for the seclusion in which I had kept my 
nephew, and advised me to send him abroad, 
recommending urgently as his companion a 
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young man some years older than himself, who 
had just gained high college honours, and was 
anxious to take a tutorship before settling down 
to his profession. 

I had much faith in Mr. Stuart's judgment, 
and agreed at once to his proposal. Erick wa» 
about nineteen years of age when, for the first 
time since his babyhood, he was separated from 
me. 

He had been away more than two years, and 
an unusual time had elapsed between his letters. 
This may, in a measure, account for my heart- 
weariness, my sudden feeling of desolation on 
the fair June morning when I determined 
finally to try my hand on another protege. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



AN ARRIVAL. 



The time was when Lucille, 
In beholding that man, could not help but reveal 
The rapture, the fear, which wrench'd out every nerve 
In the heart of the girl from the woman's reserve. 

My business that morning was of a rather more 
intricate nature than I could have imagined. 
It kept me busy until the little marble clock 
over the chimney-piece chimed the hour of one. 
Then I got up quickly to prepare for lunch, 
quite surprised to find the morning already 
passed. 

I had been writing to my boy, and love had 
given wings to my pen. I sighed as I passed 
up the silent staircase. Was I ever to see my 
darling again ? And, when he did return, 
would he be different ? 

I had wished him to mix in society, to become 
practical — to understand what life in this world 
must be. In the process of learning, would all 
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the beautiful idealism with which it had been 
my dream to inspire him pass for ever away ? 
I did not wish to find, in my boy, a man of his 
age, cynical, self-sufficient, believing only in 
what he could see, touch, and understand. I 
hoped and craved for some of the freshness of 
his first youth to come back to me unimpaired. 
And of all this his letters had told me nothing. 

But, while I thought on these things, my 
dreams and hopes for another young life 
were brought to my mind by the , rattle of 
horses' hoofs on the garden path. Presently 
Ethel's merry laugh rang out from the lower 
hall. I held up my watch. "Make haste, 
Ethel," I cried, looking down on her rough 
hair and flushed face; " lunch is at half-past 
one." 

The young girl did not require second telling. 
46 1 'm so hungry," she said. 

Swinging her hat by the string, she scaled 
the stairs, two steps at a time, to take off the 
long skirt I had lent her, and make an effort to 
arrange herself. 

I had one fault to find with my poor Ethel : 
she was so painfully untidy. Certainly the girl 
had very few advantages. Her dresses tvero 
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common in material and badly made ; still her 
absolute indifference to the little things, which, 
even at her age, girls begin to consider, an- 
noyed me. There was no effort after a becoming 
effect in the arrangement of her tawny locks, 
no coquetry in the small details of her dress. 

The girl thought so very little of herself, that 
she never cared to study her appearance. 

" I know I 'm a fright," she said to me one 
day, when I was trying to correct this defect. 

" But you would like to be pretty, Ethel?" 
I asked. 

" Of course I should, because then people 
might like me better; still, what's the use of 
liking what can't be ? God might have made 
me pretty, and He 's made me ugly, that 's all." 

I said no more at the time, for the young 
girl's throat was contracting, her lip quivered. 
This, I knew already, was a subject not to be 
lightly broached. One of the creeds of Ethel's 
life was her own inferiority. But I determined 
within myself that my chief object in the for- 
mation of this girl's mind should be to teach 
her belief in herself. 

My iriaid and I were busy over my toilette 
that day, when there came to our ears the sound 
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of wheels. It was followed by a slight com- 
motion in the hall. 

"Make haste, Elise," I said; "that must be 
an arrival." 

" Does madame wish that I go and see; ?" 

"No; they will come up and let me know. 
Mr. Crampton, I dare say. Rather like him to 
drop in at this time of day." 

" line venture de remise, madame," said the 
French girl, looking down the avenue. 

" Then I am right. C'est bien, petite, mon- 
sieur can wait." 

And I finished my dressing in a somewhat 
dilatory manner. The lunch-bell rang before 
I was ready to greet my pastor. I was sur- 
prised that no one had announced him; but 
supposed it to be his whim. He might wish to 
give me a pleasurable shock. Ethel was, no 
doubt, with him. 

I scarcely know what it was that made me 
notice, as I drew near the drawing-room, how 
profound was the silence that reigned within. 
I suppose I had been looking for Mr. Cramp- 
ton's unctuous tones. 

My hand trembled a little as I laid it on 
the door-handle. The footman was standing 
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in the hall. There was something mysterious 
in his face — at least I fancied so. 

I opened the door hastily, then stood as if 
spell-bound, for this was the picture that, in a 
moment, flashed itself in upon my brain. A 
young man, tall, square-shouldered, massive in 
form, his face browned by the southern suns, 
his dark, dreamy eyes fixed on vacancy, stood 
silent on the hearth-rug; while nearly at his 
feet, on a low-crimson ottoman, her grey eyes 
rapt and eager, her collar half off, her hair 
falling about her in ragged masses, sat a young 
girl, gazing up into his face as if her soul were 
in her eyes — her whole being engrossed in the 
task of watching. 

It all passed before me like a vision, for 
scarcely had the door opened before the ab- 
straction left my Erick's face, he came towards 
me with a smile of greeting ; but the vision left 
me pale and faint. Involuntarily, not really 
knowing why, I trembled. He thought it was 
the sudden shock which had upset me. Doubt- 
less he was right, in a measure. 

My beautiful, strong Erick ! How tender he 
was to his old aunt ! He made me lie down on 
the sofa, brought restoratives with his own 
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hand, and fanned my face to bring back the 
colour, scolding himself all the time for what 
he called his absurd want of consideration. The 
excitement partially gone by, I thought of 
Ethel. She had crept away out of the room. 
For the first time in her life, as J afterwards 
heard, a feeling of disgust with her own untidy 
appearance had come over her. My good- 
natured French maid found her in her own room, 
struggling franticly with her obstinate hair. 

Elise took her in hand, combed and brushed 
the tawny masses, and plaited them into two 
long braids — as was the fashion in those days; 
finishing off the whole with bows of pale blue 
ribbon. Then, from her own room, she fetched 
simple lace ruffles for the neck and wrists, which 
she fastened with ends of ribbon to match that 
in Ethel's hair. I had the whole history from 
Elise the next day. She told me of the feverish 
earnestness with which the young girl watched 
the process of transformation; of her delight 
when she was told to look in the glass and 
observe the improvement these little alterations 
had brought about; finally, of her speechless 
gratitude, as she threw her arms round Elise y 
and kissed her again and again. 



» 
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We had half-finished lunch when she crept 
into the dining-room. Erick looked round as- 
she entered, and Ethel blushed to the very 
roots of her hair. 

"Who is this, Aunt Ellen?" he asked. 
" Some new protegee of yours, I suppose ?" 

Evidently he had not even seen her in the 
drawing-room. I was looking at Ethel, rather 
astonished, and a little dismayed, if the truth 
must be told, that what my earnest recom- 
mendations had failed to effect, one glimpse 
of my handsome nephew had been sufficient 
to bring about. 

I wronged the girl. There was no coquetry 
in her action. Its root lay deeper. The love 
of beauty, which the sight of Erick's face had 
awakened for the second time that day, made 
her long for something of the same kind about 
herself. My look of surprise added tenfold to 
her confusion. 

" Oh ! please, it was Elise," she said, hesi- 
tatingly then, as if in her admission had 
been a touch of ingratitude. " She found me 
trying in my room — to make myself tidy, you 
know — and she helped me." 

" Quite right, my dear Ethel," I said, a little 
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coldly; "you know I like you to be neat." 
I turned to my nephew, who was looking 
.at me inquiringly. " The daughter of our 
clergyman here — Miss Crampton." 

He bowed across the table, as politely as 
if the introduction had been made to one of 
double Ethel's age ; but the poor girl's em- 
barrassment increased. Wave after wave of 
colour spread over her face and neck. I was 
sorry for her, and, desiring that she should 
take her lunch in peace, turned the conversa- 
tion into another channel. In a few moments, 
Erick had apparently forgotten her entirely ; 
but Ethel, as I could not help noticing, was 
watching him, whenever she could feel herself 
unobserved. 

One might have thought a kind of fascina- 
tion possessed her. She did not speak, did 
not eat, only gazed, with a speechless wonder, 
as his speech flowed on. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



GLIMPSE OF A GIRL'S HEART. 



Youth hath a strange and strong desire to try 
All feelings on the heart : it is very wrong, 
And dangerous and deadly : strive against it ! 

" So this is your nephew, of whom we have 
heard so much. Sir, allow me, in the name 
of the people of Dover, to welcome you back 
to the shores of old England." 

The speaker was Mr. Crampton. He waa 
standing on the hearth-rug, in our drawing- 
room, surveying Erick benevolently through 
a pair of gold-rimmed eye-glasses. 

" I am deeply obliged both to you and the 
people of Dover," was the somewhat sarcastic 
reply. 

I saw that these two would be likely to dis- 
agree, and hastened to the rescue. " You have 
heard of the raid I made upon your house, Mr. 
Crampton ? I hope it was not displeasing either 
to you or Mrs. Crampton ?" 
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" Far from it, my dear lady," he answered, 
unctuously. " On the contrary, I looked upon 
your timely action as one of friendship to 
myself. Ethel, I am sorry to say," this was 
for the benefit of his daughter, who entered the 
room at the moment, " Ethel," he coughed and 
looked at her sternly, "had pained me that day 
by the way in which she took the trivial punish- 
ment I had been compelled to inflict on her 
for her constant neglect of my wishes and those 
of her mother." I saw the frank eyes of the 
girl widen with sudden surprise. He did not 
meet them, but continued, making me a low 
bow, "After the moral influence of your excel- 
lent character, Miss Brook, and the judicious 
discipline to which, I make no doubt, my 
daughter has been subjected in this house, she 
will feel, as she has never done before, the 
duty — I might say, the privilege — of submis- 
sion to the powers that be." 

I have said that the study of character was a 
delight to me. During this harangue, which 
was delivered in a ponderous and lofty manner, 
I did not watch the clergyman's face. I was 
looking by turns at Ethel and Erick. Even as 
her father spoke her name, the young girl 
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seemed to cower and shrink, while Erick 
watched her with a certain pity in his eyes. 
Often as Ethel had gazed at him during these 
past days, I had never once seen him look 
attentively at her until now. But, as the speech 
drew near its conclusion, he turned to Mr. 
Crampton, and there came into his eyes an 
impudent light, which made him look strangely 
like his poor mother in her defiant days. 

When he opened his lips to answer, I feared 
he meant to say something impertinent. I was 
quite mistaken. His words were only these: — 

" Mr. Crampton, I have heard you are a 
good judge of wine. Now, I happen to have 
some choice old Burgundy in the cellar. Will 
you give me your opinion of it ? " 

The clergyman had doubtless meant to 
enlarge on the topic he had broached. This, 
at least, we were spared. In a moment it was 
forgotten. He dropped his eye-glass; his little 
grey eyes twinkled. 

" Burgundy? Ah! a favourite wine -with 
me. Of what vintage ? " 

Erick crossed the room to ring the bell, 
seeking Ethel's eyes as he did so. They were 
averted. The young girl was standing at the 
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window looking out ; but I could see, from my 
place on the sofa, that large tears were rolling 
down her cheeks. I was indignant with my 
boy at the moment. Had he been showing up 
the weaknesses of the father only to torture the 
daughter? or was his shaft a careless one, 
thrown out in total ignorance of her manner of 
life ? Something of this, it may be, my Erick 
read in my face, for he looked suddenly con- 
trite. He was tender as a woman, this mus- 
cular, athletic young man, with his careless 
speech, his cutting irony, his boyish ignorance 
of woman's weakness. 

In a moment his mocking manner towards 
the clergyman was changed to one of quiet 
respect. 

" If you care for the fresh air on this lovely 
day, Mr. Crampton," he said, " the wine can 
be served in the summer-house ; or would you 
prefer to remain here ? " 

It was evidently a matter of small moment 
to the clergyman. His sole anxiety was to 
taste the choice wine. 

" I follow your lead, my dear sir," he replied. 
" Happily the morning is at my disposal, and 
Ethel will, doubtless, have certaih arrange- 
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ments to make — packing, or some such feminine 
work. Your society will enable me to pass the 
time agreeably. Between ourselves, — strictly, 
you understand, — we are much straitened here 
for society. I had been accustomed to mix 
with men of the world like yourself, Mr. Graeme, 
who knew something of society — could 
appreciate talent. Here, — why, it was only 
last Sunday — I have been pulled up for it two 
or three times since, — I made in my sermon a 
certain classical illusion, illustrating my subject; 
you understand. It fell upon their brains like — -" 

" Olympian thunders," suggested Erick, half- 
way down the stairs. 

" Ha ! ha ! ha ! " laughed Mr. Crampton, 
turning round at the door to nod intelligently, 
congratulating me, as it were, on my nephew's 

* 

rare talent. " Very good ! very good ! " and 
he trotted away in Erick's wake, leaving his 
daughter and me alone together. 

The girl's face was still averted. I crossed 
the room, and put my hand gently on her 
shoulder. 

" Ethel, my child ! " I whisperfed. 

She turned to me a pair of crimson cheeks 
and flaming eyes. 

vol. i. a 
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" What is it, dear ? " I asked, half-frightened 
at the wildness in her face. 

She knit her brows ; her eyes looked fierce. 

" He has gone. I m so glad. I hate him ! 
—I hate him ! " 

I shrank from the child in a sudden horror. 

Hate her father ! This was a very dreadful 
state of affairs. Much as I felt for Ethel, I 
could not allow her, unreproved, to give way 
to such feelings. 

" My dear child — " I began ; but she broke 
me short. 

" Why did he come here at all ? Why does 
he think himself so grand and superior ? What 
have we done that he should despise us ? " 

The storm of passion seemed to shake her. 
She trembled from head to foot ; then suddenly 
she burst into tears/ and, throwing her arms 
round my neck, buried her head in my shoulder. 

" You have been so kind to me ; and — and — 
I know it 's wicked to hate any one." 

My perplexity was growing with every word 
she uttered. "Who do you hate, child?" I 
said at last, when, through the very violence of 
her emotion, she was forced to pause. 

She looked up then from my shoulder, and 
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a dark flush came over her face. " Who do I 
hate ? " she repeated, in a bewildered manner. 

I must confess I was becoming impatient. 
" Ethel, you are really a little trying," I said. 
" What in the world is the meaning of this? 
For a girl like you to hate her own father 
seems a dreadful thing ; and yet who else can 
you mean ? " 

Her arms dropped. She looked away from 
me down the avenue. " There was another 
person in the room," she said ; and in her 
manner was the cold dignity of a woman who 
feels she has been misunderstood. 

Then first I awoke with a sudden shock to 
the fact that she had been alluding to Erick. 
The knowledge made me tender, for it showed 
me the girl's heart. I took her into my arms 
again, and stroked her cheek. I was thinking 
with a passionate pain of the sorrows almost 
certainly in store for this stormy nature. 
" Poor child, poor child," I whispered ; and 
with the tenderness, all anger left her face. 
It became calm and soft, like that of a child at 
rest. 

I drew her down to the sofa, and we sat 
there for a few moments silent. I was watch- 
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ing Ethel's mobile face. I saw an earnest look 
in the grey eyes, — they were filling with tears. 

" What is in the poor little brain now?" I 
asked. The girl's answer did not come all at 
once. It was given in a low, trembling voice. 

" I was thinking I shall never wish again 
that mamma hadn't died. It 's best to be in 
heaven." 

Later that afternoon, as Erick and I stood 
in the avenue, watching our guests' departure,. 
I told him something of this. 

" Erick," I said, " you have made that poor 
little girl hate you." 

" Indeed ! " he answered, coolly, raising hi& 
eyebrows. 

" But why were you so unkind? "I persisted. 

" Was I unkind, Aunt Ellen ? " He smiled 
in a peculiar way, a way I never liked, it 
reminded me so painfully of my poor Beatrice. 
" Girls are kittle cattle,", he continued, quietly; 
" but I think I understand them. Miss Ethel 
will learn to like me, and a few other things 
besides, before her education is finished." 

" Leave her education alone," I said, as 
crossly as I could speak to my boy. " What 
have you to do with it ? " 
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He bowed politely. Where had Erick picked 
. up all this bowing and scraping? If these 
were Continental manners, I did not like them 
at all. 

u Your protegees, my dear Aunt Ellen," he 
said, " must always claim my interest." 

" But, Erick, understand me; I don't wish 
you to interfere in any way with Ethel 
Crampton." 

"A most uncalled-for emphasis, my dear 
aunt," he answered. "I have not the slightest 
desire to interfere with your protegee. She 
is a plain little girl, except — yes, except, — 
where women and girls are concerned, there 
is generally an except, — there might, pos- 
sibly, be a poem hidden away in those grey 
eyes of hers. Now I think of it, they are 
peculiar, very. I have never seen their 
like." 

I was nearly at 'the end of my patience. 
. "As a favour to me, Erick, leave Ethel and 
her eyes alone." 

He turned round to me then, with his own 
sunny smile. " What a treat it is to teaze 
you, dear ! but a great shame. There, your 
boy is penitent. What shall he do to prove it?" 
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He went into the drawing-room and fetched 
out my favourite armchair. " See, I will 
establish you here, under the trees, in the old 
position, with your face towards the west, for 
we shall have a glorious sunset. I shall be 
humble, and take a lowly place at your feet. 
What shall we read — Shelley ? I have just 
awoke to the glory of his l Prometheus/ " 

Smilingly, I agreed. I was happy once 
more, at home with my darling ; but, as I sat 
under the trees, watching their cool shadows 
dappling the grass, and listening to his rich 
voice, as it flowed on, stirred from time to time 
by the vivid imagery of the poet, who belongs 
so peculiarly to the generous soul of youth, I 
trembled and sighed. This two-fold nature ! 
Never before had I seen it so strikingly dis- 
played. Which of the two was Erick himself ? 
Did I know him as he was? Tender as a 
woman, where I, his petite mdre, was concerned, 
could he ever, to gain his own purposes, to 
satisfy his curious, inquisitive soul, be even 
cruel? 

My mind wandered from the words he was 
pouring out with all a boy's generous enthu- 
siasm. I thought of many things, — of a child 
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irppaling butterflies, of a man of science tearing 
open, for the benefit of knowledge, the trem- 
bling bodies of innocent victims, of a beautiful 
panther, watching in secret places, biding his 
time, that he may spring more surely on his 
prey. 

The sun declined. A ruddy glory spread 
glowing over the western sky ; my boy's 
voice sank, sank, and fell. He lay at my 
feet, with the golden light on his hair, his 
face towards the setting sun, his bright, fear- 
less eyes fixed and luminous, and, in spite of 
myself, that last image remained. 

" He is too beautiful," I said to myself, " too 
beautiful ! " 

The sun sank below the horizon, and still 
we remained there together, motionless and 
silent. Then the fleecy clouds, which had 
drunk in and reflected his glory, grew dark 
and ominous ; the wind swept moaning through 
the trees ; the sky changed ; the clouds showed 
a lurid, yellow light, and took to themselves 
strangely awful forms. 

I covered my face with my hands, and 
shuddered. 

"A storm is coming," I said. 
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He looked round at me, with eyes in which 
the storm lightning seemed to play. 

" Yes, petite mere, a storm." 

He shook himself, sprang to his feet, and 
walked forward with rapid strides. It was 
as though he would have met the tempest 
and wrestled with it. 

I called to him— " Erick !" 

He turned at once, and stooped to me, where 
I sat, feeling weak and helpless, under the trees. 
" Come in, petite mere, I have tired you." 

I obeyed mechanically; but when he had 
settled me comfortably in my own little sitting- 
room, having shut out the storm-clouds, and 
lighted my reading-lamp, he went out again. 

There was a fearful storm that night. My 
Erick came in two hours later, his hair dripping 
with water, rain literally flowing off his pilot- 
coat. 

" A glorious storm !" he said; " but it's well 
we went in when we did. The tree under 
which we were sitting was struck." 

" The cedar on the lawn ?" I asked, and 
my heart almost stood still. 

"Yes; the chair, which, unfortunately, I 
forgot to bring in, is literally crushed." 
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I covered my face with my hands. " Erick, 
Erick, let us thank God for our escape." 

He did not answer me for a few moments ; 
there was a look of deep thoughtfulness in his 
eyes. At last he said, rather to himself than 
to me, — 

" % It would not be the worst kind of death, 
to be snatched away, young and vigorous, 
in the grand tumult of the elements." 

" Erick !" I cried, catching back my breath. 

" Don't look so frightened, Aunt Ellen," he 
said; " it was only an idea. It came over me 
as I was watching the storm this evening. 
You see it looks so grand and strong. If I 
must give in, and"— he sighed — "I suppose 
death is inevitable, I had rather yield to the 
strong, to the beautiful, — yield while my will 
is my owp, before age and illness have robbed 
me of all my power, reduced me to a poor, 
weak, drivelling creature, not worthy of 
life." 

I smiled. " The fact is, Erick, you look 
upon yourself as a demi-god, and would prefer 
an apotheosis ; seriously, however, I shall be 
very angry if you expose yourself to su^h 
risks again. My blood curdles when I think 
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of that tree, and the possibility of your having- 
been under it." 

He kissed me. " Petite mere, think of it 
no more. I talk a heap of nonsense ; but, 
actually, I have tasted too little of life's sweet- 
ness to wish to leave it yet, even through the 
medium of an apotheosis, which, by the way, 
would be rather barren honour." 

He tossed his curly head, caught up a candle, 
and went up to his own room, where, when I 
looked in upon him later, as was my custom, 
I found him fast asleep, Dante's ' Inferno ' in 
his hand, the candle still burning beside him. 

I kissed him on the brow, took away the 
book, and put out the candle. He stirred once 
during the process, and his lips moved. I 
stopped to listen. 

"Poor little Ethel!" were the only words 
I could catch. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

AN IDYLL ON THE SHORE. 

And, verily, methinks, 
Wisdom is ofttimes nearer when we stoop 
Than when we soar. 

The excitement of Erick's sudden arrival had 
upset me. For some days after that of Ethel's 
departure, I was unable to leave the house. 
I felt nervous about my boy. He called young 
girls " kittle cattle." /should have thought 
it far more accurate to apply the term to 
young men ; for a young man who has nothing 
particular to do is a most difficult person to 
hold in any way. 

I smiled at myself once or twice, as I sat 
indoors on those bright, sunshiny days. I was 
like an old hen, cackling after her young ones, 
who will insist on looking at the landscape 
from their own point of view. I was afraid 
of so many things : that Erick would grow 
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dull in my society; that he would set up a 
bachelor establishment in London; that he 
would fall into bad hands ; that he would 
smoke too much. Even then I knew how 
foolish it all was ; but I felt weak, and, there- 
fore, inclined to make mountains out of mole- 
hills : for Erick went out and came in, — made 
himself thoroughly happy, — appeared, in fact, 
to take life easily, to delight in very being. 
There was one thing in his favour, he was 
so grandly healthy, so full of sheer animal 
.life and vigour. 

His brain was as active as his body. There 
was always something seething there, some 
dream to be set to the music he loved, some 
improvement or alteration, whose accomplish- 
ment was to make us supremely happy and 
comfortable. 

Very often he went out in the morning, 
and only returned in time for our late dinner, 
which was fashionably late. Erick and I had 
& weakness for the evening out of doors, for 
the dinner by lamp-light. A week had passed 
since his arrival. I remember the evening 
well, for it was my first one under the trees 
.since the night of the storm, and I was 
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lamenting my glorious cedar, which, cleft in 
two by the lightning, looked like a ghastly 
ruin in the midst of smiling content. Erick 
had been away since early morning. The 
sound, therefore, of his whistle, as he collected 
his dogs before consigning them to the kennel, 
was very welcome to me. 

"Hulloa!" he cried, as he caught sight of 
me on the lawn; "out again! That's well. 
Has the face-ache gone ?" ■ 

" Entirely, for the time," I answered. " But 
where are you off to, Erick? Most restless 
of beings, cannot you sit down for a moment 
except at meals ?" 

"A very large exception, Aunt Ellen. Ex- 
traordinary now to think of the time we wasto 
over eating and drinking ! " 

" Time we waste, indeed ! Pray what else 
do you do with your time ? Take to-day, for 
instance. Your pursuits, no doubt, have been 
most useful to your species. One feels curious, 
Erick, to know what they were." 

" One! 8 curiosity may possibly be gratified. 
To-day — let me see — yes, it was to-day — this 
morning on the cliffs. I took a part in one 
of the most charming little idylls it has ever 
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been my lot to meet, walking about, I mean, 
in every-day life." 

" Do explain yourself, Erick." 

He laughed, as he looked down on me from 
his superior height. "Petite mtre, I think 
the bump of inquisitiveness must be strongly 
developed in your cranium, or, perhaps, by- 
ihe-bye, your curiosity arises from the fact 
that you are never very certain about the 
wisdom of my proceedings ; but I will indulge 
you. Here is my idyll in full force. I rode 
to Dover, as I told you I should this morning, 
saw the architect, and — well ; I must keep my 
business with him a secret for the present, it 
not belonging of right to my idyll. It was 
so pleasant, a lulling kind of day, — the waves 
rolling in lazily, as if even the sea were 
basking in the dolce far niente. I felt sym- 
pathetically lazy ; so, giving old Monarch into 
John's care, I sauntered quietly along the 
esplanade, and, when I came to the end, did 
not return as usual, but went on, past the 
houses and further jetty, till I came to a 
narrow chalk path, midway on the cliff, sea 
below, petite mere, and rock above. Was it 
not a dangerous position? What pleased me 
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was that, far or near, I could see no one ; it 
was a most complete solitude. So I began 
crooning over to myself certain rhymes of 
my own, which went so well with that 
constant throb of the sea, that I became con- 
siderably elated, thinking my fame as a poet 
made. I wandered on then, full of content, 
till at last I began to think of working my 
brain, and, out of its fever, producing some- 
thing really out-of-the-way. Absurd, as the 
sequel will show. The sun was provokingly 
attentive, my temples beat time to the sea, 
and still nothing marvellous came forth. I 
thought, perhaps, shadow — a momentary with- 
drawal from those fierce beams — might possibly 
assist me. In the rock was a kind of cave, 
carpeted with sea-weed; I crept in, took off 
my hat, and began to breathe more com- 
fortably. But the daylight revenged itself. 
Instead of labouring in the shadow, my brain 
grew more and more torpid, till, at last 
(would you have believed it of me?) I fell 
fast asleep." 

" How very imprudent, my dear boy!" f 
could not help exclaiming. '•' You in a fever of 
heat and excitement." But he would not listen. 
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" Ma chere, you should not break in with 
such commonplaces. When idylls are on the 
tapis, literati, like you and me, ought not to 
think of anything so sublunary as catching 
cold. But, to return. I may have slept a 
long time, I can't tell. I slept so thoroughly 
that existence was a blank. I was awaking 
in spite of myself, but still trying to prolong 
the deliciously lazy sensations of involuntary 
slumber, when the ring of young voices came 
to my ear. They seemed to be close beside 
me, although, on cautiously opening my eyes, 
I could see no one. The first words I heard 
were these : c And he knows so much.' 

" Then, in a younger voice, evidently a 
child's, < About what?' 

" 6 All manner of beautiful things. They used 
to talk and talk, till I grew quite sick of not 
being able to understand. He has been every- 
where, all over the world, — tp places deserted 
now, where once great cities stood. And, oh!' 
— the voice, a young girl's, as it seemed to me, 
stopped suddenly. 

" < What ?' said the child. < Do go on.' 

" 'It's so difficult to tell about,' replied the 
other, witli a deep sigh. ' I was thinking then,' 
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she continued, softly, l of one place, to which 
their talk always seemed to turn back; and 
when they spoke about it, they spoke in quiet 
tones, like some people when they talk of God 
and heaven.' 

lt c What kind of place ?' asked the child. 

" c A city,' was the answer; 'and I think 
they called it Athens. So beautiful it must 
have been — so grand. It had the sea, blue 
and soft, all round it. Wonderful statues 
and buildings were there, and the men who 
lived in the city were great men. They 
used to think grand thoughts, and talk 
them over one to the other, sitting beside 
bright fountains, under cypress and olive 
trees.' 

" 1 1 should like to go there,' said the child. 
c Perhaps some of these great men would 
teach us.' 

" The elder sighed. c It was a long time 
ago, dear. The city, he says, is always beau- 
tiful ; but the wise men are dead, the buildings 
are nearly destroyed, and the beautiful statues 
have been carried away.' 

" There was silence between the children for 
a few moments; then the elder spoke again, 

VOL. I. h 
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gently, as if condescending to the little one's 
inferior abilities. 

" ( Don't you see now, dear, how necessary 
it is to learn V 

" ' But learning doesn't teach us such beau- 
tiful things/ pleaded the younger. 

" ' It may as we go on. You know they say 
nothing can be done without trouble. I found 
some books in the garret yesterday. Look! 
this has poor mamma's name inside. When you 
were away I read some of it. Of course it 
was difficult at first, — there were hard names I 
couldn't understand; but when I went on it 
became interesting. I 'm sure I never thought 
the Garden of Eden was half so beautiful ; and 
there are pretty bits about the sun and moon, 
sky-' 

" She was getting a little confused, and no 
wonder. I, meanwhile, was so deeply interested, 
that I would scarcely draw a breath for fear of 
disturbing them. They seemed to be sitting 
on the edge of the cliff, very near my hiding- 
place, but not able to see mo for the jutting 
out of a spur of rock. No more was said at 
the moment, and, presently, a rustle and stir 
told that the restless young ones were moving. 
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I closed my eyes, and breathed in a steady, 
uninteresting manner, lest my little friends, in 
passing me, should find out that I had been 
listening to them. My next sensation was that 
of being watched. Lazily and naturally, as I 
flatter myself, I opened my eyes, but it was 
only to rub them in a bewildered kind of way. 
My first impression was that I had been dream- 
ing all the time, and was dreaming still, for the 
face which looked down upon me, though only 
a little child's, was lovely as a poet's dream — 
great blue eyes, soft as starlight, hair like 
threads of gold. Why didn't you tell me 
Ethel's little sister was so marvellously lovely ?" 

" Because I admire the elder more," was my 
blunt reply. 

" No accounting for tastes," he said, with a 
laugh. " Well ! to make a long story short, — 
and my story has been long enough to try the 
patience of Job, — the young ladies were soon at 
their ease in my society. They confided many 
things to me, chiefly their anxiety to learn, 
which, of course, as in duty bound, I encouraged 
to the utmost of my ability. We parted on the 
esplanade, Miss Ethel ready to plunge her 
thirsty head into anything in the shape of a 
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book. That girl has a most insatiable longing 
for education. La petite — well ! I don't think 
she exactly shares it, pour le moment. But for 
her there is not quite the same necessity. She 
will be a lovely woman, and lovely women go 
down in any mental dress." 

I would not answer him, for I had made 
up my mind to say or do nothing that could 
interest him in Ethel. A child in years and 
character, she was a woman in thought and feel- 
ing, premature even in her physical develop- 
ment. And I was just a little annoyed at the 
chance meeting; but I said within myself, as 
we walked home through the golden light of 
evening, "Ethel, as a woman, will have far 
more power." I determined, too, to attack Mr. 
Crampton on the subject of his girls' education. 
It was really a crying shame that these young 
minds should be allowed to run to seed for the 
want of proper training. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



miss brook's advice. 



S'ensuit-il qu elle doive §tre elevee dans l'ignorance de 
toutes choses, et bornee aux seules fonctions da manage? 
L'homme fera-t-il servante de sa compagne ? En fera-t-il un 
veritable automate ? Non, sans doute ; ainsi ne Fa pas dit 
la nature, qui donne aux femmes un esprit si agreable et si 
de\i6 ; au contraire, elle veut qu'elles pensent, qu'elles jugent, 
qu'elles aiment, qu'elles cultivent leur esprit comme leur 
figure. 

" I cannot really express in due terms my 
gratitude for the interest you take in my 
daughters and myself, Miss Brook," said Mr. 
Crampton, on the following day. 

He was sitting in his study, clothed in a 
dressing-gown of very questionable appearance, 
his feet in a pair of slippers that had evidently 
done duty ever since the feet had reached 
maturity; his hair was unkempt, his chin 
unshaven. 

It will be seen that the privilege of intimacy 
had graciously been accorded to me. I was 
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admitted as a family friend into the family 
sanctum. 

Mrs. Crampton, in a sharp voice, was giving 
her directions to the servants and scolding the 
children. House-cleaning was proceeding in a 
manner too evident to be very agreeable. 
Everything — from the smell of soap in the 
slippery hall, to the dirty Bible, within the 
leaves of which Mr. Crampton's fat forefinger 
was resting as he addressed me — witnessed that 
the day was Saturday, the family that of a 
clergyman. I am terribly impulsive for a lady 
of a certain age. The fact was this : Erick's 
story about Ethel had haunted me so much 
during the night, that, in the morning, I found 
action a necessity. Saturday though it was, 
I felt myself impelled to see Mr. Crampton, and 
set before him the necessity of education for 
his girls in the strongest light. I had used 
some eloquence, and an amount of diplomacy 
that wearies me even now to remember; the 
result of it all was the sentence with which this 
chapter opens, vague, but pompous. 

My heart sank. In another moment I should 
have proposed to adopt Ethel myself; but the ' 
clergyman was stroking his whiskers with the 
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feather end of a quill-pen, which he held, doubt- 
less, because of its official appearance. I saw 
him smile faintly. He was about to speak, and 
my impetuosity was stayed. 

" Your opinions and mine, my dear Miss 
Brook," he began, "much as they may agree 
on other points, — and that you are a woman of 
sense no one who knows you as I do can possibly 
doubt, — are yet, on this primal subject (we may 
call it so, in all fairness, for does it not usher 
us into the beginnings of knowledge?) — I 
repeat, then, our opinions on this primal sub- 
ject of education seem to be a little diverse." 
I suppose I looked impatient. He waved his 
fat hand. The pulpit makes men so absurdly 
dictatorial. " Allow me to proceed ; we shall 
come presently to the practical point. As I 
have already said, our opinions differ. You, if 
I have understood you, would take women out 
of the sphere prepared for them by Providence, 
— would give them an education which, in most 
cases, could only serve the purpose of fostering 
conceit, of engendering discontent." 

Mr. Crampton paused. A pleasant smile was 
playing about his lips. He was evidently 
pleased with his own way of putting the matter. 
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" Engendering discontent," he repeated, 
gently; then, as the figure of a dirty child 
appeared in the doorway, " Emily," he said, 
in a stern tone, " tell your mother I want her." 

I imagine he wished to increase the number 
of his audience. Upon one unappreciative 
woman his fine phrases were thrown away. 

Mrs. Crampton, always obedient to her lord 
and master, joined us after a few moments. 
She was in a state of extreme deshabille, and 
looked very cross, especially whenever — and it 
was tolerably often during the interview — her 
eyes rested on me. 

I think my grey silk, chip bonnet, and 
lavender gloves had an irritating effect on 
the little woman's nerves. ' 

"What do you want with me, Thomas?" 
she said, jerking herself down into an arm- 
chair. " I can tell you I have no time to 
waste ; the children's frocks to be got ready for 
to-morrow ; that Martha so cross that I can 
get little or no help from her, and the girls out, 
as usual, by themselves. I really think they 
ought to be better looked after ; but it's utterly 
impossible for one pair of hands to do every- 
thing." 
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" Calm yourself, my dear," said Mr. Cramp- 
ton, blandly; " you have broached the very 
subject upon which Miss Brook and I have 
been engaged this morning. Education — the 
training, — for this, perhaps, is a more compre- 
hensive word, of my two elder daughters." 

The little woman looked across at me sharply. 
" If you had taken my advice it would have 
been settled long ago." 

Mr. Crampton waved his hand graciously. 
He had a supreme contempt for the female in- 
tellect as illustrated by his wife. 

" I can have no doubt, my dear, that your 
advice was highly practical. Its nature, at the 
moment, escapes me, which, of course, is my 
loss. To proceed with our subject. That edu- 
cation of a high standard is not fit for women 
can be proved in many different ways. As, for 
example, the man goes forth to work, in our 
position, with his brains, for the bread of the 
family ; the woman stays at home, to look after 
the clothing and feeding of that family, the 
bodily comfort of the bread-winner. Again, 
the man orders, plans, contrives ; the woman 
listens and obeys." 

The fat forefinger in the Bible began to stir. 
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He was about to give us chapter and verse. 
Never in my life had I been so thankful as I 
was when Mrs. Crampton, whose irritation had 
been growing until it became absolutely un~ 
controlable, broke in, — 

" If you mean to preach, Thomas, I must 
certainly go back to the nursery. I don't 
mean either to take the children to church 
untidy, in the face of all the congregation, or 
else to sit up as I did last Saturday into Sunday 
morning." 

Her lord looked as if he would have liked 
very much to have punished her for her temerity. 
At the moment, however, he could think of 
nothing very dignified to say, and the thread 
of his discourse was broken. He contented 
himself with a little marital snarling. 

" Where in the world did you pick up your 
education Jane ? l Sitting up on Saturday into 
Sunday morning ' ? " 

The little woman reddened: she felt satire 
keenly ; but she would not be put down. 

"Well!" she replied, sharply, "you know 
very well what I mean, and now, as my own 
children want looking after, I will leave you 
and Miss Brook to talk over the girls." 



\ 
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As she had jerked into the chair so she jerked 
out of it, and out of the room, leaving me rather 
uncomfortable, with the feeling that she looked 
upon my visit on this particular morning as an 
unwarrantable intrusion. 

I rose to go, but Mr. Crampton, who was 
chewing the end of his pen, stopped me. 

" I will tell you what I '11 do, Miss Brook. 
The girls shall have a governess." 

I sat down again. 

"A governess," he repeated; " and, by-the- 
bye, it strikes me that I know the very person. 
Be kind enough to ring the bell for me." 

I was not very near the bell handle; but this 
was a matter of small importance. 

Martha, the family factotum, a tall, gaunt- 
looking young woman, appeared. The reverend 
gentleman held out sixpence. " Martha, run 
out at once for a quire of note-paper." 

He sat for a few moments in deep thought, 
then rapped the table with his fat knuckles, 
saying decisively, "Yes, the very thing. The 
interest you take in myself and my family," he 
continued, looking at me fixedly, " leads me to 
confide in you, Miss Brook. You must know, 
then, that Miss Gordon is the daughter of an 
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old Mend of mine, once a very wealthy man. 
Many's the time I have dined at his table. 
Unfortunately, he speculated (I was involved, 
by-the-bye, in some of his ventures, and have 
not come out altogether scatheless). He lost 
^everything, himself into the bargain, for he was 
foolish enough — in his madness, I presume — 
to commit suicide. His daughter — happily he 
had only one — is a most elegant young woman. 
I remember well the grace with which she 
headed her father's table, her delicate con- 
sideration of my tastes whenever I was his 
guest. Miss Gordon, my dear Miss Brook, is 
in want of a home — I want a refined, well- 
educated young woman to bring up my 
daughters. What could fit in better? The 
poor girl will be rejoiced to feel herself in 
the house of a friend of her father's. I shall 
treat her, in every way, as a daughter of 
my own — feed, dress, lodge her. You see," 
he laid his hand impressively on my arm, " I 
could not afford a highly-salaried governess. 
In this case, salary may be a mere name, — 
pocket-money, you understand, nothing more. 
Besides, she is a nice-looking girl to have 
.about one; knows how to dress well. She 
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will be likely to form Ethel, as regards this 
most important part of female training, in 
which, I must confess, my eldest daughter is 
as yet most painfully deficient." 

I gasped. He was choosing a governess for 
her looks. 

" But, Mr. Crampton," I cried, impulsively, 
" what do you know of this girl's principles ?" 

He looked at me sternly. "I think you 
must have failed to understand me, Miss 
Brook. I said, Miss Gordon was the daughter 
of one of my oldest friends." 

By this time the writing-paper had arrived. 

Mr. Crampton dashed off a few lines, which, 
he said, would settle the matter, and I rose 
again to go, feeling how very possible it was 
that my interference had been rather for harm 
than good. I sighed. It is so difficult to do 
what one would in this world, to help people 
in the right way. However, I might be 
wrong in this case. Possibly Miss Gordon 
was everything a mother could desire for 
the instruction of her children. It was better, 
at all hazards,— at least, so I persuaded myself, 
— than that they should be allowed to run 
altogether wild. 
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I was confirmed in this opinion when I 
came upon them later at the unfashionable 
end of the esplanade, for I had dismissed the 
pony-carriage, and was soothing my jarred 
nerves (Mr. Crampton had the effect on me 
of a continual blister) by a rapid walk along 
the shore. On the jetty, over the extreme 
end of which the waves were leaping and 
tumbling, I saw three figures. The three 
were my Erick, Ethel, and Blanche. He 
was standing as close to the sea as he con- 
veniently could, Blanche was hanging on to 
his hand, evidently very happy, Ethel stood 
at a little distance, her face clouded, looking 
away over the sea. 

I came close upon them before they saw 
me. I thought Erick gave a little start when 
he became aware of my presence; but he 
spoke in the most natural way. 

' ' Aunt Ellen, I have made a new Mend. 
There's a little lady here who intends to 
follow me everywhere." 

" I told you not unless Ethel does," broke 
in the child; "but you see Mr. — " She 
looked up at him. " I don't know your 
name." 
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" Call me Erick," he replied. 

"Well then, Erick says he means to go 
away, as he did before, and, if Ethel and I 
could go with him, it would be better than 
alone; but," she added gently, "do let go 
•my hand. Poor Ethel looks dull over there 
by herself." 

Her voice aroused the elder sister from her 
brown study. She turned, and, seeing me, 
blushed deeply. 

" Blanche talks a great deal of nonsense, 
Miss Brook," she said, advancing, awkwardly 
enough, to shake hands. 

" Ethel, darling, donH be cross," cried the 
little one, clinging about her sister lovingly, 
" when we 're all so happy." 

She gave two or three leaps, as if her 
pleasure were greater than she could express 
by such gross medium as words; then, with 
her fair hair floating back from her face, 
and her blue eyes literally answering to the 
shimmer of the sunlit sea, she looked up into 
Erick' s face for sympathy. 

" Isn't it nice ?" 

He had been glancing from one sister to 
the other. There was quiet amusement in 
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his face. He seemed to me to be reading, 
analyzing them, drawing them on to show 
themselves to him as they were. 

His dark eyes (they were like those of the 
pleasure-god, looking, at this moment, at least, 
as if only made to take in beauty and joy) 
threw back an answering glance to the little 
fairy. 

He drew the child to him. 

" Isn't what nice ?" he asked, softly. 

"Oh!" she replied, "you know; the sea, 
and the sky, and the wind — and — and — youP 

The last word was spoken emphatically. 
His eyes twinkled. 

" About the last proposition, there can be 
no manner of doubt, Miss Blanche. The mis- 
fortune is," he looked over demurely at Ethel, 
who had returned to her position by the sea, 
being, to all appearance, deeply engrossed 
with her own thoughts, — " the misfortune is," 
he repeated slowly, and, as he spoke, the 
tell-tale colour mantled the young girl's face, 
" that every one is not of your opinion." 

Blanche was a little bewildered by this 
address; looking up, however, she caught 
the direction of his gaze. 
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" Oh ! you mean Ethel ; but, indeed, if you 
think she doesn't like you — " 

What serious revelation of confessed weak- 
ness might have followed it is impossible to 
say, for Ethel, whose face, ears, and neck had 
all become suffused with crimson, found at 
last a voice to interfere. The voice was 
sharp and querulous. 

" Blanche, I have told you before not to 
talk nonsense; and, please," turning to me, 
"we must say good-bye. I know it's time 
for tea." 

The little one's face fell. She was ac- 
customed, in all things, to follow Ethel's lead. 
"I'm so sorry," she cried, plaintively; "but 
must we really, really go in ? It seems only 
a few moments since we came out, and per- 
haps he," pointing to Erick, " will be gone 
to-morrow. You know he said he would tell 
us some more beautiful stories." 

Ethel, however, was obdurate. 

"I wonder how you can be such a baby, 
Blanche. Those are not like the stories — " 
she stopped short, in great confusion, casting 
a glance almost of fear at Erick, who had 
been watching her closely. 

VOL. I. I 
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He crossed over then to where she stood, 
and, placing his hands on her shoulders, looked 
down upon her, with a laughing light in his 
eyes. I think the girl trembled a little. 
Certainly her eyes dropped; but she did not 
attempt to break away from the strong detain- 
ing grasp. 

"Miss Ethel," he said, "you have not 
treated me so fairly as your little sister has. 
Do you know, I have been making super- 
human efforts to amuse you both to-day. She 
gives me her opinion frankly, you listen in 
that silence, which is popularly supposed to 
mean consent or approval; and now, when 
the summer day's entertainment is over, my 
wits literally exhausted, and my throat run 
dry, you take a superior tone, despise my 
efforts, and turn my little tales into ridi- 
cule." 

I knew the girl was undergoing a kind of 
mental torture ; but I would not interfere. In 
the first place, I was taken by surprise ; in the 
second place, I was curious to know how she 
would answer him. I think when she did 
speak, for it seemed at first as if she could not 
find a voice, we were both ashamed of our 



» 
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experiment. Lifting up her large grey eyes, 
to which unshed tears were brimming, she 
said, in a low, pained voice, — 

" Mr. Graeme, I am ignorant. You know I 
don't understand your fine words. Please let 
me go back to papa and the children." 

He loosed her at once, and held out his 
hand. 

" Forgive me," he said, gently. She took 
the offered hand, almost mechanically, then 
the two girls turned away to walk home by 
the sea, Blanche tripping along, in the beau- 
tiful unconsciousness of childish grace, Ethel 
walking painfully, as if believing that every 
step she took was being made the object of 
attention and comment. I 

I took Erick's arm. 

" Which face has the most power ?" I asked, 
forgetful, in the interest the little scene had 
awakened in my mind, of the reproof I had 
intended to administer. 

He looked thoughtfully into the sea. 

" She has strange eyes," he said, as if speak- 
ing only to himself; " something might be 
made of that girl." 
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" Of course/' I replied, rather abruptly, and 
lie turned round with a start. 

"Petite mdre, I had forgotten, for the 
moment, that you had taken her in hand." 

I sat up late that night over my books. 
When I passed Erick's room, on my way to 
my own, I noticed that his light was burning 
still. I looked in. He was lying back upon 
his pillows, the flush of healthy sleep was on 
his face ; under his hand, as usual, was a book, 
I took it up. It opened of itself where he had 
been reading. A broad blue ribbon-marker, 
— which, by-the-bye, Ethel had made for me 
during her visit,— showed his place in the book. 

These were the words it hid : — 

" As mine own shadow was this child to me, 
A second self, far dearer and more fair ; 
Which clothed in undissolving radiancy 
All those steep paths, which languor and despair 
Of human things had made so dark and bare." 

" What is working in the boy's wild brain 
now ? " I said to myself, as I closed the book, 
and laid it down beside him. 

I went to bed thoughtful that night. The 
words I had last read wound themselves in and 
out of my dreams. 
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In the morning, Erick, I fancied, looked at 
me rather suspiciously, 

"Aunt Ellen/' he said, severely for him, 
il I should be so much obliged, if, when you 
touch my books at night, you would leave the 
markers alone." 
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CHAPTER X. 

COMING OF AGE. 
Hopes and fears in equal balance laid. 

" Mr. Greme presents his compliments to the 
Misses Crampton, and begs the pleasure of 
their company at i The Elms ' on Friday next, 
the 27th inst., when, weather permitting, the 
ceremony so long delayed will be performed." 

Many months had passed since that meeting 
of my young people on the jetty. Erick had 
spent most of the time at home with me. 
Ethel and Blanche had become almost like my 
own children. 

It was in the month of June, when Erick 
rushed laughing into the study to submit the 
above to my inspection. 

" I told Ethel I should send her a formal 
invitation. Will she be too much alarmed to 
come on this, do you think ? " 

I looked at my boy admiringly. 
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" With all your twenty-three years and 
stately proportions, you are as very a child 
as lives," I said. 

" Yes, by-the-bye r " he cried, "that reminds 
me! I am supposed to attain my second 
majority to-morrow." 

"Well! my dear boy," I replied, rather 
anxiously, "you have now had some expe- 
rience of my quiet life. Certainly, you seem 
tolerably happy; but I have no manner of 
right to you, and I know enough of the world 
to be fully aware of the impossibility — " 

I suppose my heart began to quake a little. 
It had been so pleasant to me to see my 
darling going out and coming in, and now, as 
I believed, it was all over; he would break 
free from me, set up that terrible bachelor 
establishment in London, which had always 
hung over me like a nightmare, become de- 
moralized, perhaps, in the unrestrained contact 
with a deceitful world. At the word " impos- 
sibility," I suddenly stuck fast. Erick looked 
down at me smiling. 

"Aunt Ellen," he said, taking both my 
hands in his, " do you mean to spoil my 
birthday ? What nonsense is this ? Who in the 
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world has any right to this insignificant unit 
of humanity, if you have not? Come, you 
look repentant, so I will spare you, for this 
once, the review of what you know so well." 
And then his voice softened. " Little mother, 
trust your son." 

" But," I began, my heart infinitely lighter, 
" business is business, Erick. The large allow- 
ance I have had — " 

"True," he replied; "and, therefore, in a 
business-like manner, I beg you to keep up a 
home for me in due style, until we both decide 
on some new mode of living. And now, pray 
— pray give attention to the matter in hand. 
I must say this business is a woeful digression, 
though I brought it on myself by that unfortu- 
nate allusion to my age." 

"What do you wish to know?" I asked, 
smiling through my tears. 

" If they will come on this invitation ? " 

" Of course they will. But what about Miss 
Gordon ? You ought to ask her." 

"She will come without asking, never you 
fear. I only hope that, on the hint of a cere- 
mony, the old gentleman will not make up his 
mind to appear," was the laughing rejoinder. 
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"Set your mind at rest, Mr. and Mrs. 
Crampton are in London." 

" It is a relief, a very great one," and 
Erick walked off, leaving to me the task of 
closing and despatching his missive. I sent a 
little note of my own, begging them not to dis- 
appoint us, for I liked to indulge my boy, even 
in his whims, and this little entertainment for 
the following day was a thing upon which he 
had strangely set his heart. Erick was a 
strange being. What I had said to him that 
day was perfectly true. With all his manliness, 
his independence, his vigorous life, he was yet 
a child in a thousand ways — a child, I fondly 
flattered myself (for, after all, what do we 
women know of the inner life of our men ?), 
in knowledge of the world, so far as its worst 
side was concerned ; a child he was, most cer- 
tainly, in his readiness to be amused — in the 
power of comparatively small things to hold 
and interest him. 

One reason for this might have been found in 
his studious habits, his vigorous mental life. 
With a whole world of his own seething in his 
brain, Erick had not the same necessity as 
others for external excitements. I could have 
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filled my house with visitors, had he desired it ; 
while to all the balls, the shooting-parties, the 
meets in the whole county, a young man of 
his position would have been more than wel- 
come. At first, I had urged him to accept 
some of the invitations which poured in upon 
him during the early months of his residence 
at " The Elms." " The men," he said, when 
I pressed him on the subject, " are stupid, the 
girls inane. I have not the faintest pleasure in 
their society." 

For days he would shut himself up with his 
books, or wander about dreamily in desolate 
places, refreshing himself, in the intervals of 
these fits of musing, by a yachting excursion 
with some old salt picked up on the coast, a 
rush over the country with dogs and gun, for 
our estate was tolerably large (I should mention, 
in passing, that, on reaching his majority, Erick 
had purchased "The Elms"), and he was free 
of those which bounded it, or, as in this case, 
the concoction of a small mystery. 

The present one had been for some time on 
foot. All I knew of the matter was, that in a 
grove at some distance from the house, work- 
men had been busy, for about six or eight 
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months; the undertaking, therefore, could be no- 
very small one. However, I was not curious, 
and I knew that, sooner or later, Erick would 
triumph in exhibiting to us his new wonder. 

I say "to us 9 " because, in all these matters, 
Ethel and Blanche (the only two beings, by- 
the-bye, of the feminine order with whom my 
boy would consort) were one with ourselves. 
They had long been aware of the existence of 
this mystery ; they were far more anxious than 
I for its revelation. 

We met often at this time. I had cured 
myself of those absurd fears which, in the early 
days of our intercourse, had interfered with my 
enjoyment of these young girls' society. For, 
after all, what was Ethel? A girl of only 
fifteen. And she had improved since her visit 
to me, had gained self-dependence, grace, 
womanly charm. I saw and read in her still 
more, as the days went by, that intense feeling 
for beauty, that strong capability for unselfish 
loving, which had first captivated me. 

She would be a very good age for Erick, and 
he did not want money. When he should have 
gained a little more knowledge of the world and 
his own heart, — when she, under his mother'^ 
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beneficent training, should develope into the 
grand woman I conceived her mother to have 
been, — what more natural than that kindly fate 
should step in to complete the arrangement — 
should bless my Erick with the life-companion- 
ship of one who, even in her childhood, had 
known how to love ? 

So the old woman pondered and dreamed, 
looking forward, as those will who have them- 
selves ceased to play much of a part in life's 
drama, while the young people enjoyed their 
present, thinking but very vaguely of the rose- 
floured days that were to come. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

DREAMERS. 

And many a time they come, 
Until this earth he walks on seems not earth, 
This light that strikes his eyeball is not light, 
This air that smites his forehead is not air, 
But vision. 

" The weather, for once, is favourable," said 
Erick, the next morning, as we sat together 
at breakfast. 

"What in the world shall I do with Miss 
Gordon ? " was my not very consequent reply. 

"Do with her," replied Erick, " why, allow 
her to amuse herself, to be sure. My dear 
aunt, put off that anxious frown, I promise to- 
provide entertainment for the multitude." 

"But she is such — " I began, and stopped 
short. 

Erick smiled. " Come, Aunt Ellen, is Miss 
Gordon not one of your favourites ? Do go 
on. She is such a pretty, elegant, fascinating 
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young woman, that I greatly, fear somebody 
not ten miles distant, will take more notice of 
her than of my 'prottyte." 

" Erick," I said, reddening a little, " you 
are really too provoking. Who in the world 
would dream of comparing them ?" 

" I dreamt of it only so lately as last night," 
answered Erick, with his most tiresome smile. 

" A girl of sixteen," I continued, indignantly; 
(i unformed, ignorant, but possessing a soul — 
yes, Erick, smile if you will — a soul, I say, 
and a heart, — articles with which no one would 
credit the fair governess, in spite of her soft 
voice, her innocent eyes, and her perfect 
features." 

" Enough ! " cried Erick, laughing ; " you 
have put me out of conceit with her already ; 
and now, as Mr. Crampton has a decided 
objection to coach-hire, you had better 
send over the pony-carriage for the young 
ladies." 

Two other guests, and two only, had been 
invited to take a share in the evening's 
festivities — strange guests, many would think ; 
but, as I have said, Erick's tastes were ex- 
ceptional. The one was a little German, black- 
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looking and spectacled, Herr Schmidt by name ; 
the other a lean, scraggy-looking Englishman, 
his hands all bones, his face all wrinkles, his 
body composed principally of legs, arms, and 
neck. 

They occupied, in the neighbourhood, the 
respective positions of drawing and mtisic 
master. Both had helped me in the not 
very difficult task of instilling into my boy 
his passionate love of art, for each was an 
enthusiast in his own line. Mr. Burgess and 
Herr Schmidt were well known to Ethel and 
Blanche. For some time past the young girls 
had been taking lessons from the two masters, 
— lessons, I should say, en passant , the terms 
for which had been settled by Mr. Crampton 
through the medium of his dear friend and 
well-wisher, Erick Graeme. 

Lunch was over. Erick was busy about the 
place, and the two artists had settled them- 
selves comfortably on the lawn to chat quietly, 
and enjoy their well-earned holiday, when the 
pony-carriage drove up with the young ladies. 
We watched it dashing up the avenue. Miss 
Gordon had taken the reins. Certainly the 
governess looked very well. She was one 
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cloud of muslin and tulle ; her face was flushed 
with the exercise ; in her manner, as she threw 
the reins to the groom, was an animation 
which became her. 

I shook hands with her, as she advanced 
alone to meet me on the lawn, Ethel and 
Blanche having run into the house; and she 
turned her dainty head, expecting an intro- 
duction, in due form, to my guests. Com- 
posed and self-contained as were her manners, 
I still detected surprise in her face as she 
recognized them. She had been expecting to 
meet some county-people. Taking not the 
slightest notice of the hand which the little 
German had extended, she made him a stately 
bow, then turned to me. 

"Dear Miss Brook," she said, in her low, 
caressing tone, "they seem to have run off 
into the house. Probably they did not re- 
cognize you on the lawn. Ethel, I am sorry 
to say, continues so painfully shy." 

" More likely," I answered, stiffly, " they 
saw my nephew's face at the drawing-room 
window, and went in to congratulate him on 
his twenty-third birthday." 

" So Monsieur Ereeck is twentee-tree on 
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dees day," said the German. He was lolling 
lazily on one of the garden-chairs. 

Miss Gordon looked down upon him with a 
contempt that might have crushed an ordinary 
mortal. He seemed totally unconscious. 

" I think/' she said, interrupting my reply, 
" that I had better go in, and see after my 
young ladies. Ethel will require some putting- 
to-rights, she is so dependent on me, poor 
child, and — " 

" Thank you," I answered, not very gra- 
ciously, " I will go in myself. Will you, in 
the mean time, do me the favour of taking 
my place with the gentlemen ?" 

I smiled to myself as I walked away, for 
I heard the little German, who had thoroughly 
entered into the situation, say, in his blandest 
tones, — 

' ' Mademoiselle seengs — Yes ? Her voice to 
speak, ah ! it is bee-u-tifuL A leetle train- 
mg— 

The crushing nature of the reply was lost, 
for, at the verandah, Ethel and Blanche made 
a simultaneous rush at me. 

" Let me look at you both," I said, drawing 
them into the shelter of the hall. 

VOL. I. K 
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They were dressed alike, in simple white 
muslin, trimmed with blue ribbons. Blanche, 
as usual, looked lovely. She was very fair, 
and, in spite of my first objection to her 
superlative sweetness, I had come to love 
the child dearly. She was so clinging, so 
dependent upon others, so absolutely un- 
selfish. I smiled her aside at once. 

" You will do, little fair one. Just get 
Elise to pull out your tucker and smooth 
your hair ! But Ethel—" 

" Yes," broke in the little girl. " I told Miss 
Gordon it wouldn't suit Ethel so well as me ; 
but she made papa have us both dressed alike." 

Ethel was changed since I first met her. 
At this time, she was rather old-looking for 
her years, and the simple white frock, neither 
well got-up nor ample in material, made her 
look like an overgrown school-girl. 

" Come this way," I said to the children, 
adding, in a lower voice, "somebody has been 
careftd to look after this part of the enter- 
tainment. Don't look at me, Ethel. I knew 
nothing about it until this morning ; but it 
seems you are expected to take some part in 
this little mystery." 
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I led the way into my room, and the two 
young girls stood speechless with wonder. . 
Such a dress as the one which lay, at the 
moment, in all its pristine loveliness, on the 
sofa, it had never been their lot to behold. 
And they were not singular. I had been as 
much surprised as they were at the apparition 
of this strange toilette. Where Erick had got 
the idea, I could never find out, nor how his 
idea had met with execution. 

The material was cashmere, soft clinging, 
and almost supernaturally white ; but this was 
merely the framework. On the hem of the 
skirt were embroidered pomegranate flowers 
and fruit, while the robe, which hung loosely 
about the figure, was confined at the waist 
by a broad sash of purple silk. One arm 
and part of a shoulder were left bare, over 
the other was a massive fold of the delicate 
white fabric. 

"It is only a fancy-dress after all/' I said, 
half-apologetically. I felt the whole affair to 
to be a little foolish. 

Ethel, meanwhile, nearly helpless in her 
wonder, was submitting to the manipulation of 
the French girl's deft fingers; but when her 
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hair, which had been arranged to suit the 
classic style of the dress, in thick, plaited coils, 
was settled to Elise's satisfaction, the girl 
shrank back. 

" Oh ! Miss Brook, I can never put that on." 

I looked at her admiringly. The excitement 
had wanned her face. Her grey eyes were 
flashing and beaming till their very colour was 
unrecognizable ; her lips were red ; there were 
glowing tints, such as Titian loved to paint, 
hidden away in the masses of her hair. 

I kissed her on the cheek. 

"It is a little foolish," I said; "but it is 
Erick's wish. And make haste, dear, for I hear 
him outside with Blanche." 

She allowed herself to be persuaded, and, in 
a few minutes, was ready. I looked at her. 

" Now you will do, my child," I whispered. 

" Mademoiselle est vravment belle," murmured 
the French girl, who was a real artiste in the 
matter of dress. And certainly the transfor- 
mation was wonderful. Nothing could have 
better suited her large, somewhat severe, style 
than these soft clinging draperies, this deep, 
rich colouring. 

I took her hand then, for she was trembling 
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from head to foot. I was sorry, at the moment, 
for having sanctioned such absurdities ; but, as 
is too often the case with women, curiosity had 
triumphed over common-sense. I was anxious 
to see- what effect Ethel in her new character 
would have upon Erick — how she would meet 
him. 

I was not destined to be gratified at once, 
for Erick had become too impatient to wait. 
He had gone off to the woods, leaving a 
note in pencil to the effect that Ethel, well 
cloaked, was to follow him. He would meet 
her under a certain oak-tree, well known to 
them both. I could not help smiling at my 
children's innocence, — an assignation under 
my very nose; but it pleased me. I said to 
myself that my life-training had been justified 
by results : at the age of twenty-three my boy 
was as unworldly, as open to the influence of 
beautiful things, as a child. Nevertheless, the 
bienseances must be satisfied. 

" I will go with you, Ethel," I said, " as far 
as the woods. Wait you here, while I beg Miss 
Gordon to superintend the lawn tea. As for 
you, poor child, I suppose our poet intends to 
starve you." 
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" I am not at all afraid," said Ethel, with a 
low, silvery laugh. " Erick may be waiting," 
she continued ; " do let me start at once." 

"Very well. I will follow you almost 
directly." 

She must have sped, or, perhaps, I was too 
tired to follow very quickly, for ever as I went, 
through field and meadow, the. cloaked figure 
kept its advance. But, as we entered the wood, 
I gained upon her. 

Ah ! that evening ! How well I remember 
it — the soft green, behind which sunbeams 
played, — the cool shadows, with their intervals 
of light, — the rosy hues of the western skies 
making themselves felt through the leafy screen 
which tempered their brilliance, — and then the 
living carpet of soft green mosses, pale prim- 
rose, and blue hyacinth. We came at last 
within sight of the oak tree. Myself hidden 
by the trees that intervened, I could see my 
Erick standing under its shade. A slanting ray 
of the sunset light was on his face. There was 
a look there which made me, why I could 
never understand, shrink back among the 
shadows. I was afraid at the moment of Erick 
finding out that I had come ; and, before I had 
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time to recover, I was playing the part of an 
eavesdropper. 

Flushed with the haste she had used, Ethel 
had come up to him. 

" I am so glad you are alone," I could hear 
him say ; and he smiled down on her tenderly. 
"Now let me see what they hava done with 
you." 

As he spoke, he laid his hand on her cloak. 
But she held it close, and her face, touched by 
the purple of the sunset, looked up anxiously 
into his. 

" You must tell me, first, why you have made 
me dress up like this." 

He looked down upon her. There was a 
certain something in his glance which was quite 
new to me. " Take off your cloak," he said. 

Whether it were the sternness of his face or 
the power of his glance that overcame her, I 
could not tell; but Ethel's cloak dropped at 
once, her face looked troubled, she stood before 
him silently, in the white beauty of her strange 
attire. He smiled then, and looked over her 
critically. 

" That is well," he said, at last; " now you 
shall hear everything. We have not too much 
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time, for very soon I must summon them all to 
see my wonder. For a little half-hour, Ethel, 
we may be together, I may tell you all that is 
in my heart. Look up at me. You have such 
frank eyes, dear, look up and tell me if you 
trust me." 

The shining of a wonderful delight was in 
her face, as she looked up into the dark beauty 
of that which stooped Over her. 

" Trust you, Erick, dear ! How can you 
ask ? Do you remember ? — no, I was such a 
little girl, you took no notice of me then, but I 
remember the first day I saw you. I had been 
looking at the picture in auntie's room, and 
it was all in my head ; but your face, as you 
stood there so grandly, not deigning to look at 
me, Erick — " 

" But I saw you all the time ; yes, dear, I 
was thinking of you, and the thought has gone 
on growing till it has come to what I mean to 
tell you to-day. Sit down beside me on the 
grass." 

They sat down together, he with his arm 
round her shoulders, and, for a few moments, 
both were silent, looking out at the glory that 
shone dimly through the trees. 
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" Ethel/' he said, at last, " you are only a 
•child ; but to understand this that I have to $ay 
requires not years — not even a mind, but a 
soul, a heart." He looked away from her and 
spoke dreamily, — " We have all a second self, 
though on this earth we seldom find it. Some- 
times a poet dreams, but it is the dream of the 
unearthly, that the union of soul with soul is 
consummated here ; that the man of thought, 
the man of action, meets, once and for ever, the 
being formed for him, to answer to his feelings, 
to reflect his joys." 

I was surprised to see a look of bright intel- 
ligence on Ethel's face. 

She looked up timidly. " I understand," 
she said ; u like Cythna." 

" Then you read it ?" 

" As far as you told me. I could not under- 
stand all, perhaps you will explain; but, oh! 
Erick ! about the child and poet. I understood 
that,— I liked it." 

"Why, dear?" 

" He was like you," she murmured softly. ' 

"Hush!" he said, smiling down on her 
tenderly. " I am afraid you do not know me 
yet ; but time moves on apace, and I must tell 
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you more. Ethel, I have dressed you up in 
this way, because you are to be the priestess of 
my temple. Look back here through the trees. 
What do you see ?" 

" Something white. It must surely be a 
building." 

" My temple, Ethel, built in honour of the 
sister-arts — poetry, painting, music. I want 
to show it to you first, dear. Come with me 
now, and see it. I will take you to the place 
I mean you to occupy, then return for the rest 
of our party." 

They rose, and she stood beside him silently, 
waiting for him to lead on. He had in his hand 
the hooded cloak with which I had supplied 
the child, ready to wrap round her ; but before 
he did anything further he remained perfectly 
still, looking, down upon her. His face was 
working strangely. 

" What is it ?" she said very timidly, touch- 
ing his arm with her small hand. 

"Ethel, Ethel!" he answered, and in his 
voice there was a kind of wail. " We are 
children, you and I — dreamers, for earth is 
earth, but if — ah! you are so young — so 
innocent, you cannot tell all I mean, — if soul 
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could for once be true to soul, even upon earth 
we might find a heaven. There is heaven in 
your face now, a moment ago there was heaven 
in my soul — a moment, and the earthly inter- 
venes. If we could be true ; but we shall follow 
wandering fires, we shall forget." His voice 
sank, she seemed about to speak, but he inter- 
rupted her. " Dear, I know what you would 
say. Yours is the generous enthusiasm of a 
young soul — a soul that has not yet forgotten 
its heaven ; but, listen, something you shall do 
to make the memory of this day indestructible. 
Put your hand in mine, there — so ; look up in 
my face with those great honest eyes, and pro- 
mise me this : that you will look upon me as 
your brother; that, in your troubles and in 
your joys, in your difficulties and in your 
dangers, you will ask my help — you will trust 
in me absolutely." 

" I promise," she said, very simply. 

He stooped then and kissed her on the brow, 
wrapping her, with parental tenderness, in the 
great cloak, which covered her from head to 
foot. 

After that they said no more, for the 
moment. They moved away together, and I,. 
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rather ashamed of the part I had acted, was 
released from my prison. But I had no time 
for reflection. 

I would have to regain the lawn, to take my 
place among our guests, and be perfectly ready 
to make another move before Erick could have 
time to summon us. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

ertck's wonder. 

Lucifer. There are no eras in Eternity, 

No ages. Time is as the body, and 

Eternity the spirit of existence. 
Festus. That would I learn and prove. 
Lucifer. The Finite soul 

Can never learn the Infinite, nor be 

Informed by it, unaided. 

Harmony reigned on the lawn, but harmony; 
of a very quiet description. Miss Gordon, 
in utter despair, I presume, of finding higher 
game, was making herself agreeable to Herr 
Schmidt, who returned her attentions by broad 
compliments and very undisguised admiration. 
Mr. Burgess, at a little distance, was sketch- 
ing Blanche, having, with some difficulty, per- 
suaded our little fairy to pose herself. And 
very fair she looked, half-lying on the grass, 
her lap full of bright summer-flowers. In spite 
of urgent entreaty, however, she jumped up 
when she saw me. 
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" Where's Ethel?" she began; then, catch- 
ing sight of my face, "Auntie, what is it? — 
you look so pale. Oh ! Mr. Burgess, do run 
in for wine or something." 

The artist was on his feet at once, but 
I stopped him. " Don't be alarmed, it is 
nothing. I have rather over-tired myself. If 
Miss Gordon should happen to have another 
cup of tea — " 

She rose very gracefully. 
"Dear Miss Brook," she murmured, "you 
are much too good to us all, upsetting yourself 
in this way to do us honour. Allow me to loosen 
your cloak — there, now let me recommend this 
seat ; Herr Schmidt, who seems to be quite an 
artist in this way, settled it just now for me." 

She would allow no one to assist her in her 
ministrations ; but, after having arranged me 
in a downy nest of cushions, made and brought 
the tea with her own fair hands. 

It was all done with so much tact and grace, 
the very touch of the soft white hands seeming 
to bring rest and healing, that, almost in spite 
of myself, I felt soothed. Looking up into 
her sweet, innocent face, I wondered within 
myself. 
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From the very first, as will have been seen, 
I had entertained a kind of prejudice against 
Miss Gordon. I was asking myself, at the 
moment, how far it was justified. Certainly 
she was very gentle, very lady-like, very 
graceful. Perhaps there was too much soft- 
ness in her manner. I had always been rather 
outspoken myself; but I ought to have remem- 
bered, whispered the inner voice of relenting, 
that while it is easy for a lady of a certain 
age, and an assured position, to use with her 
associates such manners as suit herself, the 
case is a little different when it is question 
of a young girl, whose very existence, so to 
speak, — certainly . the weaving into her lot of 
any of life's amenities, — depends upon her own 
powers of pleasing. 

And while these thoughts were in my mind, 
she stood beside me, her head slightly bent, 
her lips parted in a smile, her white hand 
resting on a limb of the black-looking yew- 
tree, under whose shade we had gatherecL 
It was as though she had known what was 
in my mind, as if she were awaiting my 
verdict. 

I have always been impressionable. I said 
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to myself — "I have wronged this poor 
girl." 

Deciding the verdict in her favour, I held 
out my hand. 

" My dear," I said, "you understand woman's 
truest art, — you have done me good already ; 
now sit down yourself, or you will be tired. 
If I don't mistake, that is my nephew coming 
towards us through the trees; he intends to 
disturb us." 

The faintest tinge of colour warmed her 
face at my words of commendation. 

"I am so glad you feel better," she said, 

gently, then turned to shake hands with Erick, 

. who reached us, as I spoke, quite spent with 

m 

the haste he had used. 

The sun had disappeared behind the horizon, 
and the first stars had begun to twinkle faintly 
in a sky still blushing with the red of evening. 

Erick looked up. " It is just the time," he 
said. " Will you all be good enough to follow 
me?" 

"But where," said Miss Gordon, looking 
round her curiously, "where is Ethel, Mr. 
Graeme ? Have you spirited her away ?" 

" Even so, fair lady," he replied, bowing 
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courteously; "her fate, however, shall not long 
remain a mystery." 

" In your keeping she is safe, Mr. Graeme," 
replied the young lady, smiling up into his 
face. 

She looked at him, and he looked at her. 
I think from this side, and from that, they 
were curious glances. Hers, apparently, had 
the most power, for his eyes fell, his voice 
softened. He seemed impressed, as I had 
been, with the appealing innocence of her 
fair face. 

" You are very good to have confidence in 
me," he said. " Now, if you will further deign 
to accept my arm, I can undertake that the 
mystery shall soon be explained." 

I thought, with a slight shudder, of the 
wandering fires, the swift forgetfulness ; for 
she accepted readily the offered support, and 
they led the way to the garden-gate. 

We passed on into the woods, not very 
rapidly, for Miss Gordon seemed to be tired. 
She hung somewhat heavily on Erick's arm, 
and once or twice his best encouragements 
were needful to persuade her to move forward 
at all. 

VOL. I. L 
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" But," I heard her say, — for, almost uncon- 
sciously to myself, my ears were strained, in 
the evening's stillness, to catch the tenor of 
their conversation, — " it is so dark in the 
woods, so dreadful. Scold me, if you like, 
Mr. Graeme, for I know it is foolish, but I 
fancy all kinds of horrible things about the 
night in a forest." 

" But this is neither night nor a forest," 
was the answer, encouragingly spoken. " See 
the twilight is about us still, and — " 

She gave a sudden start then, and stood 
perfectly still, clinging to his arm. 

During the pause, I came up to them. I 
was rather impatient with what I looked upon 
as third-rate acting, put on for the benefit of 
a young man who knew very little of the 
world. But when I caught a nearer view of 
her face, when I saw her blanched cheeks 
and quivering lips, I blamed myself for the 
suspicion. 

" My dear," I said, much more gently than I 
had intended to have spoken, "you are certainly 
not well this evening. Perhaps you had better 
go back to the house. Hcrr Schmidt will, I am 
sure, take care of you so far, and then return to 
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us." But she clung fast to Erick's arm, as if 
for protection against the putting into effect of 
this harsh mandate. 

"No, no," she said; "please let me go on. 
I promise not to be foolish ; but, there," and 
she gave a little shriek, "what is that black 
thing?" 

I was almost at the end of my patience. 

" Only a raven," I answered, " wheeling 
about over our heads." 

She clasped her hands. "I thought so. It 
is a night of evil omen. Something will happen 
to one of us." 

" And what may the raven have to do with 
our fate ? " said Erick, looking down upon her 
with an encouraging smile. 

" You are not superstitious," she said, softly. 
" I fear I am; but, believe me, this is rather 
unusual. I scarcely know when I have been 
so upset. It may be the occasion, and— a 
certain strange coincidence. Perhaps," her 
voice grew lower as she moved on, "if you 
knew why this is so painful to me, you would 
forgive my involuntary terror." 

He stooped over her. " Tell me about it." 

She clasped her hands round his arm, and 
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looked up pleadingly. " Tell you. Oh ! 
no." 

" Does it concern me, then ? " he asked. 

She dropped his arm, and fell back a few 
steps to where I was walking. I wonder did 
she know that I was listening to the conversa- 
tion ? 

She took my hand, which was burning, for I 
was strangely excited, into her little cold 
fingers, and pressed it convulsively. 

"Dear Miss Brook," she said, caressingly, 
"you are so kind, so wise. I place myself 
under your protection. No, Mr. Graeme," as 
he came up to us, an annoyed look on his face, 
"not all your magic shall extort my secret." 

I looked at the strange being, scarcely know- 
ing whether to be angry or amused, disgusted 
or sympathetic. Real tears were glistening in 
her eyes. 

" I was left so early alone," she murmured, 
still clasping my hand. Then, in a lower tone, 
"I might have been better; but now I will 
try, for — I have found a friend." 

I could not contradict her, though, at the 
moment, friendship was not exactly the kind of 
feeling with which she inspired me. I was like 
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one under the influence of a spell. I felt as 
Merlin may have done when Vivien was sur- 
rounding him with her enchantments. Faintly 
disapproving of the soft sweetness, yet lulled 
by the dulcet flattery, it was as if my power of 
will were being stolen away from me by degrees. 
Sensible and outspoken as I professed to be, I 
could yet find no common-place with which to 
answer her soft appealing. Almost unconsciously, 
I replied by a glance of sympathy, by a warm 
pressure of the little, cold hands ; and, in the 
moonlight, I could see her face radiant with 
smiles. 

Erick, in the mean time, plodded on in front 
of us, exchanging word with no one, not even 
with the little Blanche, who clung to his hand 
perseveringly. Apparently, Miss Gordon's 
behaviour had offended him. 

As we passed through the woods, the dark- 
ness deepened. Low down on the horizon lay 
a long streak of light, all that remained of the 
evening brightness. The great trees shut out 
from us the straggling beams, of moonlight; 
indeed, at last the darkness became so deep that 
Erick, in answer' to sundry appeals, lighted a 
carriage-lamp, to prevent us from losing the 
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path and stumbling over the brambles. It was 
only for a few moments this aid was necessary. 
Suddenly, as if by magic, the forest opened 
out before us, — we passed under the interlaced 
branches of two stately cedars, forming an 
arched portal, gloomy as the gates of Hades. 
With them the gloom was left behind us. We 
came out upon an open glade, green with ver- 
dure, bright with summer flowers, lit up by 
quivering moonlight. 

There were trees on the soft sward; a willow 
stooping down over the basin of a fountain, 
which cast up its silvery spray into the moon- 
shine ; two tall poplars, standing, twin-like, at 
the borders of a flower-fringed path; a silver 
birch, its light foliage quivering in the night 
breezes. Nor was the scene devoid of life. 
Like a white cloud on the moon-lit basin, from 
which the fountain rose, a swan was gliding, 
and from under the scattered trees looked out 
star-eyed fawns, aroused by our voices and foot- 
steps from their light slumber. 

So strange and spectral was the effect of the 
whole, however, that, in the first moment, to 
particularize would have been impossible; all 
that was seen was a glamour of moonlight, all 
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that was felt was a dim unreality. Had the 
fairy of the night, with star-crowned brow and 
spangled robe, appeared before us to complete 
the illusion, I think we could scarcely have felt 
a greater surprise. As by one consent, we stood 
— Miss Gordon, the two artists, and 1 — motion- 
less, breathless in our astonishment. 

I was aroused from my moon-struck fit by 
the little Blanche. Nothing is mysterious to a 
child. Peals of delighted merriment testified 
to her appreciation of the haunted glade. She 
had broken away from Erick's guiding hand ; 
she was chasing the fawns, plunging her hands 
into the waters of the fountain, arousing by 
her restless movements the insects and feathered 
fowl, that, with the absence of daylight, had 
crept away to their nests and holes. The 
insects began to hum, the wood-pigeons to coo, 
the grasshoppers to chirp, — there was felt in 
the woods the ceaseless murmur of life. 

We went forward then a few steps. In 
obedience to Erick's imperative gestures, we 
turned a corner of the gravelled path, and 
there, white, dim, cloud-like, from the midst of 
a grove of dark-leaved laurels, we saw rising 
before us his temple to the arts. 
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The effect was artistic in the extreme. As 
it stood there against the black forest, gleaming 
out from the dark background of sky, all harsh 
outlines, all the effects of masonry, seemed to 
vanish and pass. Grand and massive, there 
was yet something ethereal, unearthly, in the 
appearance of the stately tower. It was like 
the ghost of a building — the mocking struc- 
ture of illusion. We trod silchtly now. The 
solemnity of night and mystery seemed to rest 
upon our souls. Even the child's voice was 
hushed. She took Erick's hand. 

" What is that?" she whispered, in a sub- 
dued tone. 

He turned to us with a radiant face ; but, 
before he could speak, the two artists had seized 
him, one by each hand. 

The German was the first to speak. " Wun- 
derschon, wundorschon ! " he cried, in a stifled 
voice. " Monsieur Erecck, you are one great 
genius. Yes, you have — permit me now to 
speak — you have the very true soul of art. If 
one might only make musik here." 

As for Mr. Burgess, not with all his splutter- 
ing and fuming could ho succeed in producing 
a single word. Erick answered them both by 
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a smile. "Come," was all he said, and he 
dragged on the two artists, we following 
patiently in their wake, till from the centre 
of the laurel - grove, a perfect pavilion of 
flowers, their blossoms set in the rose-coloured 
shining of a light, whose source was invisible, 
opened out before us. 

Through its midst, we passed into the tower. 
The door opened on a circular room, large, 
but devoid of all ornament. In* its centre 
stood an organ, flanked on the one side by 
a piano, on the other by a harp ; while violins, 
and wind instruments of many a different 
kind, were lying about. And now the tears 
literally poured down the withered cheeks of 
the little German. 

" You will permit," he cried, and rushed 
franticly to the organ, near , which an at- 
tendant was in waiting. There his excite- 
ment was stayed. A few moments passed of 
delighted, silent musing, and then, in the 
calm power of the great artist, he poured 
out his soul — a soul so big, so luminous, that 
I wondered vaguely how the little withered 
body could have power to retain it. 

There were chairs in the hall. I sank into 
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one, and listened, my face covered with m y 
hands, in that intense enjoyment which is 
akin to pain. There are certain refrains 
to which we sometimes feel we would will- 
ingly listen for ever,— one such was running 
at intervals through the grand surges of sound 
which the German was pouring out, with all 
an artist's delight. I was watching for it, 
lingering on it, absorbed in its delicate sweet- 
ness, when Erick touched me on the arm. 
His eyes were heavy; there was a cloud on 
his brow. 

"Come, Aunt Ellen!" he said, "we must 
go farther." 

I rose with difficulty. The excitement of 
the day had wearied me, and I was puzzled : 
not with Erick's strange idea, nor with its 
perfect execution — this I could have expected. 
Taste, genius, education, money — these can 
accomplish the most daring phantasy. What 
bewildered me was himself; these rapid 
changes from radiant delight to sullen dis- 
appointment, from joy in the accomplishment 
of a grand idea to weak desires for universal 
approbation. 

J looked round, wishing to trace the cause of 
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this sudden cloud. Herr Schmidt, self-absorbed, 
was still at the organ, Miss Gordon was stand- 
ing near him, her hands clasped, her blue eyes 
brimming over with tears. 

Erick's eyes followed the direction of mine. 
He smiled faintly. " Come," he said, " let us 

leave them alone together." 

* 

"How can you be so absurd?" was my 
reply. But I did as he desired, only too glad 
to leave behind this one uncongenial member 
of our little community. And, as we passed 
up the circular iron staircase, I could see, 
to my great satisfaction, that Erick's brow 
cleared. 

We could hear from above the sound of 
voices. Blanche and Mr. Burgess had been 
exploring. The artist, his face pale and ex- 
cited, met us at the head of the staircase. 

" How did you come by these treasures?" 
he cried, and then he shook Erick by the 
hand. " Sir, this is a proud day for me. You 
do credit to your teachers." 

We went over together the room devoted 
to the sister-art of painting, our voices hushed, 
for ever from below came the swell of the 
organ, now deep and grand, as the on-rushing^ 
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of mighty waves, now plaintive and soft as a 
child's wail. 

This room was more luxuriously fitted up 
than that devoted to music. Round the ceiling 
ran a line of lamps, whose light fell upon the 
paintings; there were settees here and there, 
magnificent with crimson and gold; it was 
carpeted with a soft, warm-hued texture. 

Many of the paintings themselves were only 
copies from the great masters; but copies so 
faithful, so delicate in their truthful apprecia- 
tion of the originals, that only the mellowness 
of age was required to make them really 
perfect. 

" They were done under my own direction," 
I heard Erick say, pointing to some copies of 
famous Italian pictures. 

The gallery, however, was not altogether 
without originals. Greuze's angel-faces looked 
out here and there, with smiles of tender inno- 
cence; there was a glowing landscape by Claude, 
an interior by Rembrandt, one lovely Madonna, 
supposed to be by Raphael. But, at this time, 
we could not stop to discuss the intrinsic merits 
of the pictures. Erick was possessed with a 
fever of impatience to press on and disclose to 
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us his idea, in the fullness of its execution. He 
drew us on, and again we passed up a spiral 
staircase. The artist lingered over the pic- 
tures ; Herr Schmidt, as we could hear from our 
elevation, was still pouring out his restless 
soul at the organ; Miss Gordon, apparently, 
had remained beside him. Those who passed 
on were only three, Erick, the little Blanche, 
and I. He went before us in total silence, I 
followed, the child clinging to me closely; 
but, as his hand touched the door, which led 
to what seemed to be the last stage of our 
journey, our guide looked round on us with 
a smile. 

"It is well," he said; " they linger wisely. 
In my conception of poetry they might not 
sympathize." He opened the door, passed out 
himself into what appeared, for the moment, 
coming, as we did, from the lighted hall, to 
be total darkness, and offered his hand to 
guide us. Gradually then, as my eyes became 
accustomed to the light, this new idea dawned 
upon my mind. 

We were standing in a crystal dome; beneath 
was the dark earth; above, around, and on 
every side, the moon-lit sky, the deathless stars^ 
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In the centre of the hall, like the spirit of the 
scene, a young girl was kneeling ; her white 
robe fell round her in folds, soft and gleaming 
as the starlight ; her hands were clasped, her 
eyes upraised to heaven ; in her face was a look 
of pain. She did not seem to have heard our 
steps — apparently, she was absorbed in some 
dream to which the night had given birth. 

Motioning to us to remain silent in the 
shadow, Erick crossed to where she knelt. 

As his black shadow crept near her on the 
floor, she started up and seized hold of him 
convulsively. 

"I have done wrong," he said; "we have 
left you too long alone here." 

But she did not seem to hear; she was shiver- 
ing from head to foot. 

" No end — no end — no end," she said, her 
voice low and deep, thrilling with something 
akin to fear. He passed his arm round her: 
there was a look of lofty tenderness in his face. 

" To what?" he asked, very gently. 

She trembled again, and, falling down upon 
her knees, looked up into the moonlight. 

" To the worlds up there — to God — to eter- 
nity," she answered ; the last word so low, as 
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to be rather felt by a certain intensity of ges- 
ture than heard. 

He raised her. " Calm yourself, dear child," 
he said, " and understand this : Imperfection 
makes us tremble before the Infinite. Looking 
forward, looking upward, the human soul of us 
shudders at her immensity — shudders because 
she is human. Have I not felt it a thousand 
times?" 

I saw, from my place in the shadow, how, 
at the tone of sympathy in his voice, Ethel's 
hand sought his, with all a child's confidingness. 

" But," he continued, " it shall not be always 
so. Child, look up, look on. Are not our souls 
growing up into perfection, likeness to the 
Divine? We shall reach it, and then — then, 
the imperfection passed off from our being, we 
shall know and understand how the immensity, 
the never-endingness, which overwhelms us 
here, is the crown and glory of our Creator's 
gift — his gift of life, of immortality." 

The pain had passed from Ethel's face ; she 
looked up with parted lips, she was about to 
speak ; but suddenly, as she stood there, cling- 
ing to his hand, there came to our ears the tone 
of a clear and bell-like voice. 
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"But, Herr Schmidt j where are they ? I must 
really find them. What in the world would 
Mr. Crampton say ? You know how particular 
he is." 

Miss Gordon was standing on the threshold 
of Erick's sanctuary. We could see, by the light 
that began to break in the east, — for in the 
summer of our northern climate, dawn treads 
closely on the heels of twilight, — that her face, 
as she took in the details of the scene, expressed 
polite bewilderment, and very evident dis- 
composure. 

Ethel instinctively threw her cloak round 
her; Erick dropped her hand, and went for- 
ward a few steps, an apologetic smile on his 
lips. I pressed back the ready tears. Miss 
Gordon had brought in the world upon our 
lofty isolation, and our spirits resumed their 
mask. From the dreams of idealism we passed 
out to communion with a too realistic age. 
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Part IL— DREAMS AND DANGERS. 



CHAPTER I. 



miss Gordon's troubles. 



So the dreams depart, 
So the fading phantoms flee, 
And the sharp reality 
Now must act its part. 

What has passed may be looked upon §is a kind 
of introduction to my tale. In proprid per- 
sond I have brought before my readers the 
principal performers in this little drama of real 
life. Having done so much for my characters, 
I must leave to themselves the task of working 
out their own destinies. What I have to relate 
of these young lives came to my knowledge" in 
every particular, but only later ; and, as it is 
ill done to break the even course of a narrative, 
— to give piecemeal, like the disjointed frag- 
ments of some fair mosaic, that which, when 
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deftly joined together, may possibly form an 
harmonious whole, — I will take the position of 
an unseen witness, and tell, as an on-looker, of 
the various events which diversified the youth 
and progress into maturity of those in whom I 
took so deep an interest. 

For, shortly after the events related in the 
last chapter, our lives were swept asunder. It 
may be that I reaped the fruit of my own folly. 
Certainly my punishment was hard. 

Several months of our pleasant life passed 
away — days and hours so fair and bright, that 
I was given to wondering at my own happiness. 
Erick, fully contented, to all appearance, was 
with me ; Ethel and Blanche came in and went 
out. I could actually see their young lives 
developing under the gracious influences I 
brought to bear upon them, and they repaid 
my efforts by a gratitude and affection that 
touched me deeply. 

I had ceased to feel alarmed about Erick's 
interference in my scheme of education. The 
young girls seemed to interest him. In his 
wild, dreamy way, he idealized them both. 
It was his delight to draw them out, — to awake 
the admiration of the younger, to arouse in the 
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soul of the elder that deep, passionate love of 
the beautiful, whose intensity and power he 
could understand so well. And, so long as his 
experiments were fairly carried on, I would not 
interfere. Knowledge of her own power — such 
knowledge as would tend to induce self-depend- 
ence, to banish self-consciousness — was what I 
had wished for Ethel. In this kind of education 
Erick was a better master than I. He had a 
suggestive power, which, with a girl of Ethel's 
shrinking, timid disposition, was very effective. 

Often, in those evenings, as we sat together, 
watching the purple lands and golden seas of 
the sunset-country, I have seen her face flush 
with something more than pleasure when, 
drawn on by Erick, she had given way to her 
enthusiasm in words whose unstudied eloquence 
had called out his delighted approbation. 

But I fear I am becoming old, and, in my 
old age, garrulous. I plead for forgiveness. 
These months were to me an oasis of green 
beauty, set in the midst of a desolate, sand- 
bound wilderness. 



Summer had deepened into autumn, brown 
tints were on the trees, the days were growing 
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short, the seas restless. It was a true Septem- 
ber afternoon ; not cold, but grey, — not wintry, 
but desolate. 

The gentleman, however, who, with hands 
behind his back, was sauntering along the 
esplanade, did not seem to be much afflicted by 
the melancholy aspect of things in general. 
His meditations appeared to be of a pleasant 
nature ; his lips were curled into a smile — one 
of those smiles in which can be read overflowing 
content, not only with the world, but with one- 
self. A lady was a few yards in advance of him. 
She walked slowly; her steps uncertain, her 
head bent forward, her attitude that of one who 
is suffering from either physical or mental pain. 

Two or three times in the course of his saunter 
the gentleman stopped, drew out his eye-glass, 
^and studied her attentively. At last he was, 
apparently, satisfied of her identity. His step 
quickened, he reached her side, and put his 
hand upon her arm. 

She turned to him with a start. " You here, 
Mr. Crampton. I thought — " 

" You thought what, my dear ? " 

The lady's hand was drawn within his arm. 
She looked down with a troubled sigh. 
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" I thought I was quite, quite alone," she 
answered. 

He pressed the little hand that was resting so 
confidingly on his arm. It was ungloved at the 
moment, and certainly looked very soft and 
white ; besides, Mr. Crampton was a father and 
a clergyman, — his little consolations ^ere of a 
purely paternal character. 

" Now, I must scold you, my dear," said the 
reverend gentleman, " How often am I to im- 
press upon you that you have a friend in the 
master of the house, that he does not intend yoir 
to think out your troubles alone ? " 

Miss Gordon sighed deeply. " If every one 
were like you, dear Mr. Crampton, how different, 
howdiSerent this world would be ! " 

He smiled complacently, — with one hand 
stroked his whiskers, with the other caressed 
the little arm he had drawn within his. There 
is a wonderful power in sympathy. Miss Gordon 
had happily expressed the very thought which 
had been floating through his brain during that 
evening's ramble. 

" Come, come," he said, looking down upon 
her encouragingly ; "let me into the secret of 
your troubles." 
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" They are not so very dreadful, after all," she 
replied, smiling, as with an effort, into his face. 
" With your children I ought to be happy, when 
you are so kind to me, too ; only — " and tears 
took the place of the smiles. 

" Only don't spoil your pretty eyes," he said, 
about as earnestly, perhaps, as it was possible 
for him to speak. " Has Ethel been behaving 
herself improperly again ? Because — " 

" Oh! please do not scold the poor child," 
broke in the governess, plaintively. "I am sure 
she does not mean it ; and it is not exactly her 
fault." 
• "What has she been doing lately?" asked 
the father, with a frown, not of a promising 
nature for his daughter. 

" Only making my life a burden," said the 
governess, passionately, and as if the words had 
broken from her in spite of herself. "If I leave 
her for a few moments, to break the monotony 
of our life by a walk by myself or a chat with 
you, in that moment she leads off her young 
sister to a ramble, no one knows where, with 
no one knows whom. If I express an opinion, 
she contradicts me ; if I speak, she interrupts 
me ; if I reason with her, she looks sullen. But 
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I know — yes, I know, the source of all this 
mischief." 

As Mr. Crampton listened, his manner changed ; 
he drew himself up, he looked judicial. 

" I am sorry," he said, pompously; " grieved, 
I may say, my dear Miss Gordon, to hear of 
this. What ! a daughter of mine behave in this 
unseemly way ! and to you, — to one whom, as 
I have often told her, I look upon with peculiar 
feelings of affection ! But it shall be stopped at 
once. I will show that in my own house I in- 
tend to be master. You are aware of the source 
of this mischief? I will interpose with my 
parental authority. For the future, she shall 
be kept out of harm's way." 

There was a gleam in the governess's eyes 
as she listened. By the uninitiated it might 
have been thought to represent triumph ; but 
her words, when she found a voice to answer 
the clergyman, were at total variance with any 
such feeling. 

" Now, I have done wrong," she said, in a 
low, plaintive voice. " I did not mean, indeed 
I did not, to deprive the poor girl of any 
pleasure. Not for worlds would I have her 
harshly treated. Oh ! please do not dsk me 
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to explain myself. Let us go on as we have 
been doing. I can bear a little longer, and 
perhaps she will improve." 

" But if / do not choose to have you further 
tortured, Miss Gordon ; if / have made up my 
mind to be master, to rule this rebellious child 
of mine with a rod of iron, if needs must ; if / 
insist upon your letting me know which, among 
the many indulgences accorded to Ethel, has 
had this pernicious effect, has been. the means 
of fostering insubordination — " 

" Then, I suppose, it will be my duty to 
let you know," she said, with a deep sigh ; 
" and after all, perhaps, it is best." 

She raised her innocent, blue eyes, swimming 
with tears, and fixed them on the face of her 
questioner. 

"Dear Mr. Crampton, what I do is done 
with bitter pain. I beseech you to believe 
this. I would not be unkind, least of all to 
your children; and this indulgence, which, I 
greatly fear, hurts your daughter, is one she 
prizes highly. The facts are these. I date 
this change in Ethel's behaviour from the 
evening we spent at i The Elms ' early in 
summer — Mr. Graeme's birthday, you remeni- 
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ber. She was brought too much forward on 
that occasion. I fear, too," the eyes of the 
governess dropped, she paused, then looked 
forward. Two figures could be dimly seen, 
in the gathering twilight, coming towards 
them on the esplanade. " I fear," she con- 
tinued, rapidly, " that, young as your daughter 
is, this young man is playing with her feelings, 
— teaching her to think herself a woman. • His 
influence, I know, is bad." 

The two figures drew nearer, — young girls, 
of unequal height, clinging, lovingly, one to 
the other. Their voices floated towards the 
pair in the evening's stillness. With finger 
on lip, Miss Gordon listened. 

" Isn't he beautiful, isn't he good? You 
must like him now," a young voice was saying. 
And, in a low tone, deep, yet soft, as the 
lingering notes of a dying strain of music, 
the answer came. 

" Like him, Blanche? I love him. I wish 
— I wish — " 

The young girls were sauntering carelessly, 
in the apparent absence of all other pedes- 
trians. They were looking, not where they 
were going, but away over the sea. Before 
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the sentence could be finished (a very inno- 
cent thought it would have expressed, Ethel 
was' wishing for Erick as a brother), the children 
ran up blindly against their father and Miss 
Gordon. 



^ 
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CHAPTER II. 



MR. CRAMPTON'S DISCIPLINE. 



But children near their parents tremble now, 

Because they must obey — one rules another, 

And as one Power rules botlrhigh and low, 

So man is made the captive of his brother, 

And Hate is throned on high, with Fear her mother, 

Above the Highest. 

They had passed the houses and lamps, passed 
the few loiterers, who were on this end of the 
esplanade; dimly, and far away, came the 
sound of music, the military band having just 
begun to play ; the sea was dark, leaden clouds 
shut out the straggling moonbeams, night had 
set in early. 

The children had not recognized their father. 
With a muttered apology, Ethel was drawing 
Blanche away, when her arm was seized in so 
fierce a grasp, that she cried out from pain and 
fright. Looking up, the terrified girl saw her 
father's face, dark and angry, stooping over 
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her. Her fear was scarcely lessened when the 
■soft, silky tones of Miss Gordon's voice let her 
know who was his companion and adviser. 

"Dear Mr. Crampton, please do nothing 
rashly. If Ethel has not hitherto recognized 
your authority, as a dutiful daughter should, — 
and oh ! how often, how very often ! (let herself 
be my witness) I have impressed this one duty 
upon her, — she mil do so for the future." 

"Authority, indeed!" muttered the enraged 
father. "I tell you what it is, Miss Gordon, 
you are far too indulgent. I declare, at the 
present moment, I find it difficult to keep my 
hands off her." 

He had released Ethel's arm. She did not 
move ; but, turning from him, fixed Miss 
Gordon with her gaze. The innocent blue 
eyes shifted. 

"Well, Ethel!" she asked, "why do you 
stare at me ? You know I only speak the 
truth. Answer now ; not me mind, but your 
father. How have you two spent this after- 
noon?" 

Ethel's spirit was roused. " You ought to ask 
how all our afternoons are spent, Miss Gordon. 
Certainly you know very little about them." 
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The governess cast an appealing glance at 

her protector. He brought down his hajid 

4 heavily on Ethel's shoulder, who started back 

with sudden fear, while Blanche, white and 

speechless, clung to his arm. 

" Answer, you young minx, or, by heaven ! 
you shall be made to answer. I will have no 
evasions, no impertinence. You have me to 
deal with now." 

Calmly Ethel heard the angry words, calmly 
she stood before her accusers ; but, as* silence 
succeeded, as she knew they were waiting for 
her answer, her heart grew heavy. She had 
loved her father. In his pompousness, she had 
seeji grandeur ; in his wordy cleverness, genius 
and power ; in all the gifts of mind and body 
with which he had endowed himself, she had 
striven, by the force of a loving nature, to 
believe; and when, as on the day of his first 
meeting with Erick, her father's weaknesses 
had been forced upon her, she had only recog- 
nized them with agonies of pain and shame. 
And now, in a moment, the spell was broken. 
Her father had shown himself to her as he was, 
and, strangely enough, she understood him. 
The world is not given to respecting the feel- 
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ings of a child. Children as Ethel and Blanche 
were, they had still heard vague hints about 
the power wielded in their father's house by 
one who was no member of their family. They 
had watched their step-mother's face grow pale, 
her sharp voice sharpen. Ethel's instincts told 
her what it was in her reply that had enraged 
her father. And thus came about the misery, 
which, since that summer's day, when the finger 
of satire had, in her presence, been pointed at 
him, she had vaguely dreaded. She stood 
silent before her father, her eyes tearless, her 
face impassive, but into her true heart the iron 
entered. She did not fear, she despised him, 
who should have been next to her God in her 
soul's reverence. To such a nature as Ethel's 
there was keen pain in this sad surrender of 
her childhood's holiest feeling. Indeed, at first 
she forgot all else ; forgot the question to which 
she was expected to reply, forgot the heavy 
hand that threatened her. 

Her father looked into her face. He could 
not understand this strange impassiveness, this 
obstinate silence. His thought was, " the girl 
is mocking me," — a thought which filled him 
with such uncontrolable anger, that he forgot 
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himself entirely in a sudden madness. Giving 
way to the brutal instincts of his nature, he 
dealt his young daughter a stinging blow, 
which brought the colour to her pale cheek 
and the hot tears of indignation to her eyes. 

Miss Gordon seized him by the arm ; Blanche 
threw herself on the ground, weeping bitterly. 
Scarcely had he done the deed before he was 
ashamed of hiriiself; but his anger towards 
Ethel was only increased by the consciousness 
of having been betrayed, through her, into 
giving way to a culpable weakness. 

" Why did. she* provoke me, then ?" he said, 
freeing himself from Miss Gordon's restraining 
hand. " I tell you I will stand this insubordina- 
tion no longer. If I must rule by brute-f orce in 
my household, rule I will at any cost." 

" But," whispered the governess, "we are 
out-of-doors: this might be overheard, mis- 
understood." 

He looked round then in a sudden fright ; 
for, before all things, Mr. Crampton courted the 
good opinion of the world. 

" Yes, yes, you are right ; let us come back, 
— let us discuss this matter quietly. Ethel, walk 
on this side of me — there — take my arm — you 
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are trembling. Why, child, you are surely not 
afraid?" 

But the young girl shrank back, this keeping- 
up of appearances was distasteful to her ; she 
could not make a show of their family tran- 
quillity, when shame and burning anger were 
raging in her heart. 

" Thank you, papa," she said, " I had rather 
walk alone." 

" Walk as you like," he answered, waxing 
wroth once more; "but answer me you shall. 
Who were you with this afternoon? What 
were you wishing as I came up to you ?" 

Her answer was given very clearly, but so low 
that he had to stoop down his ear to catch it. 
" We met Miss Brook on the cliff. She drove 
home a long time ago, while it was quite light; 
since then Blanche and I have been rambling 
alone. Your second question, I — I — had rather 
not answer." 

Involuntarily her father clenched his, fist. But 
what could he do ? The conflict was now between 
mind and matter, brute force and mental deter- 
mination. He looked down on his daughter's 
calm, pale face, and dimly the truth forced itself 
upon his mind. Kill her he might, make her 
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speak he could not. This it was 'that lashed 
him into a perfect paroxysm of fury. 

" Rather not answer ! You undutiful minx, 
is that a way to speak to me ? I tell you this, 
answer me you shall, or I shall know the reason 
why ; and — understand me once for all- — I 
intend to have no more of this rambling about, 
with or without companions. If, upon any 
future occasion, Miss Gordon should be unable 
to take you out, you stay at home. Now, go 
off. When you get back to the house, shut 
yourself up in your own room. If I see your 
face again for the next few days, I warn you 
fairly it will be the worse for you." 
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CHAPTER in. 

miss Gordon's prudence. 

! we two as well can look 

Whited thought and cleanly life, 
As the priest, above his book, 

Leering at his neighbour's wife. 

Ethel did not answer. In her father's presence 
she could not show how deeply she had been 
wounded, for the girl was proud. Had he even 
been alone, it might have been different ; then it 
might have been possible for the love which 
was dying in her heart that moment to find an 
utterance, to spend itself in one last cry. But , 
Miss Gordon was by his side. Ethel could not 
see, she could feel, the cold smile of triumph 
that was curling the lips of her enemy. 

Her enemy ! How the poor girl's heart con- 
tracted, as she thought of this, to her, mysterious 
but implacable enmity ! 

For, in one sense, that evening's scene was 
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no surprise. By slow and painful degrees Ethel 
had been learning, during these last three 
months, that she had an enemy, one who was 
cunning as she was strong, who lost no oppor- 
tunity of wounding her. 

Had it not been for the clinging affection of 
her little sister, and for one other delight, whose 
sweetness seemed to grow with the troubles of 
her home, I verily believe the young girl could 
scarcely have borne those weeks' experience. 
The ever- watchful enmity of her teacher, the 
growing harshness and alienation of her father, 
the sharp words and looks of her step-mother, 
who seemed to consider her and Blanche as, in 
a certain sense, responsible for the introduction 
of this soft element of discord into the house, 
— these formed an atmosphere of daily, hourly 
annoyance, which would have been well-nigh 
overpowering to a stronger soul than EtheFs. 

Mrs. Crampton, however, was scarcely to 
blame for her share in the infliction of this 
misery. She was unhappy, more unhappy than 
Ethel, for with her more was at stake ; and 
then she had no actual cause for complaint. 
She could only feel a difference, — a coldness 
between herself and her husband, — a mysterious. 
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sympathy in her visitors. It was as if a 
shadow had stepped in upon their hearth, — as if 
the sunshine were darkened, the light of summer 
withdrawn. And, while all this was surging 
under the surface of their lives, to her, as to 
every member of the household, Miss Gordon 
was sweetness and amiability itself. Beside her 
soft speeches and pretty, lady-like manners, 
Ethel's bluntness and her step-mother's sharp 
ways seemed even more disagreeable than before. 

Certainly Mr. Crampton was of this opinion. 
More and more, as the days went by, he sought 
the society of the governess ; more and more he 
'ignored his wife and neglected his daughters ; 
till, at last, Miss Gordon felt herself strong 
enough to claim the father as an ally against 
his daughter. She had succeeded better even 
than she could have imagined ; but who would 
be strong must be prudent. 

Mr. Crampton, as they came upon the lighted 
end of the esplanade, dropped her arm, and 
quickened his steps. He was slightly embar- 
rassed at his position ; for the clergyman did 
not like to be reproached, even by his wife, and 
to go in with her alone, at this late hour, would 
possibly arouse Mrs. Crampton's jealous fears. 
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Like most blusterers, the man was weak. 
Miss Gordon knew him very well, for in this 
consisted her power over men. She had an eye 
to read their weaknesses. Very charming she 
seemed to Mr. Crampton, as, in her graceful 
way, she waved him a farewell. 

"I have a few purchases to make, dear Mr. 
Crampton," she said, " and I could not ask you 
to take me further. Tell Mrs. Crampton not to 
wait tea. I shall probably look in upon some 
of my friends here." 

Which enabled Mr. Crampton, when he went 
in, to say casually to his wife, "I met Miss 
Gordon with the girls. She told me to say 
she would take tea out ; poor thing ! a change 
will do her good." 

And as he made himself particularly agree- 
able, the little woman was inclined to wish 
that the same might occur every evening. 

They dined early, and tea was a family 
meal, at which all the children were expected 
to appear. 

" Where are Ethel and Blanche?" asked 
Mrs. Crampton, as the younger members of 
the family took their places round the table. 

" Don't mention them," replied Her husband, 
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his face darkening. " I have ordered Ethel to 
her room, and Blanche most improperly takes 
her part." 

u But let me send them a cup of tea/' pleaded 
the little woman, whose heart was soft on the 
subject of meals. She could not have allowed 
her worst enemy to go supperless to bed. 

" Do as I tell you," was the angry reply. 
" I verily believe you are all in league against 
me. Am I, or am I not to be master in my 
own house ? Answer me that." 

Replied the little woman, with a sigh of 
relief, — she felt her dhty had been done, — 
" Thank goodness, they are not my children. 
I suppose everybody must do as he likes with 
his own ; but long fasting is injurious to the 
health. There can be no doubt of that." 

So saying, she set herself to the grateful 
task of fastening on the pinafores of her own, 
preparatory to plying them with cake and 
bread-and-butter. And no one in the house 
knew that the bed-room, where the tw6 young 
girls were supposed to be condoling together 
over the mischances of the day, was empty and 
deserted. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

FLIGHT. 

Above the battling rock-storm of this world 
Lies Heaven's great calm. 

" Ethel, Ethel, darling, do speak to me, do 
tell me where you are going." 

Blanche's voice was plaintive, for the child 
was a little frightened. 

When their father had so summarily dis- 
missed Ethel, she had clung to her sister's 
arm, had instinctively obeyed her guiding. 

With white face, and eyes looking out 
straight before her, Ethel had walked on, till 
the turning that led up to their house was left 
far in the background, till the pier lights shone 
out close before her. Apparently she did not 
at all know where she was going. But the 
sound of her young sister's voice recalled her 
to herself. " Blanche, Blanche," she cried, 
" I thought you had gone home with papa. 
I thought I was alone, all alone. Go now, *like 
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a good child, or, shall I take you back as far 
as Beach Street?" 

But the little one, clinging to her sister all 
the niore closely, burst intp a passion of tears. 

" Ethel, you — you," she cried, between her 
sobs, " you can't be going to leave me behind." 

At the sound of her weeping, the elder broke 
down in her turn, and for a few moments they 
cried together. Ethel was the first to dry her 
eyes, and make an effort to speak calmly. 

"My little darling," she said, gently, "they 
all love you — papa, and Mrs. Crampton, even 
Miss Gordon, I think. You needn't go away y 
you needn't be afraid of getting wicked. You 
see it is different with me," her voice broke 
down. " I wonder why they hate me so. You 
love me, Blanche, and — and — other people — " 

" Of course," replied the child, smiling up 
through her tears; "it is only because they 
are not good themselves ; but, oh ! Ethel, don't 
let me go back by myself. I should be so 
miserable without you. Look; we have the 
money grandpapa gave us. Is yours in your 
pocket ? Mine is. We can do what we 've talked 
about. We can go away over the sea ; or shall 
we ask Miss Brook what we had better do ?" 
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" No, no," said Ethel, shrinking back, "not 
there ; and yet — I promised — I said he should 
know. Blanche, what ought I to do ? " 

" Write from the first place we come to," 
said the little girl, cheerfully, for now her 
company was tacitly accepted, she began to 
enter into the spirit of the adventure. If fear 
there were, it was on Ethel's side. 

" Let's see how much money we have," she 
continued. 

Happily the place was entirely deserted ; 
but Ethel, fearful of pursuit, looked round her 
timidly. She drew her sister down under the 
shelter of the sea-wall, and they sat on the 
beach together, the moon-lit sea moaning rest- 
lessly before them, the calm stars looking down 
on them, through the cloud-rents, alone in the 
world, going out, their little wealth between 
them, from the shelter of their childhood's home. 

A strange picture. Do the angels see many 
such, as nightly they watch the world ? Young 
lives deserted, young hearts rent, young voices 
lifted to heaven in anguish ! 

Alas ! for God's little ones ! Their miseries 
and wrongs are alone sufficient to call down 
swift judgment on the earth. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE CHILDREN'S PLANS. 

Not for these I raise 
The song of thanks and praise ; 
But for those obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things, 
Fallings from us, vanishings, 
Black misgivings of a creature 
Moving about in worlds not realized, 
High instincts, before which our mortal nature 
Did tremble like a guilty thing surprised ! 

Blanche had emptied her little' all into her lap 
— two gold pieces, some silver and copper. 
Ethel sat perfectly silent ; she did not seem to 
understand their position. For the moment of 
reaction had come. After the pain and excite- 
ment of the last hour she felt numb and lifeless 
— all the spirit gone out of her. 

" One, two, three," counted the little one, 
" four, five, six. Oh ! what a pity we got that 
doll. We might' have had another ten shillings. 
And as I had it, it 's almost a pity I didn't bring 
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it out with me. Emily is so tiresome with dolls. 
I wonder, if I crept back very softly, when 
they 're all asleep — " Suddenly, in the midst 
of her chatter, she became conscious of a want 
of attention on Ethel's part. She stopped, and, 
jumping up, all her wealth gathered together 
in her frock, put her hands on her sister's 
shoulders, and looked her full in the face. 

" Ethel, darling, are you ill? Oh, please r 
don't mind. We have money enough to go 
away — you and I. We don't want the others, 
we shall be so happy together." 

At the sound of her sister's voice Ethel 
started, and passed her hand over her eyes. 

" I must be dreaming," she murmured slowly. 
" Were you speaking to me, Blanche ? Do you- 
know I had such strange ideas just now. I 
thought you were like the rest of them, dear ; 
that you hated me, and that Erick hated me 
too ; and I thought I was sitting here quite 
alone, with the wind blowing in my face. And 
it made me look up, and I saw Miss Gordon's 
face and papa's up there among the stars. To 
see them made me feel wicked, and they 
smiled as if they were glad ; and then, to hide 
myself away from them for ever, never to let 
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any one know any more how bad I was, I put 
down my head under the cold water out there, 
and as the moonbeams came shining over me 
so white and calm, all the badness left my heart. 
I felt as I used to feel long ago, when I was too 
little to have all these thoughts, before Miss 
Gordon came, when papa kissed me and took 
me on his knee. Poor papa ! He is not really 
bad, is he, Blanche ? Other people made him 
so. He would not have done it if Miss Gordon 
had not been there." 

It was well for the poor girl that she had 
such a comforter near, else there might have 
been danger in the mists and films that were 
gathering round her brain, for both mind and 
body had received a shock that evening. 

The initiation into some of life's deepest 
mysteries had come before the young soul was 
strong enough to -take up a position of its own, 
to look the darkness fairly in the face. Hatred 
was the mystery that oppressed this deeply- 
loving nature — the hatred Miss Gordon had 
shown, so causeless, thought the young girl, in 
her simplicity — the hatred that shone out in 
her own father's eyes, as his hand had been 
lifted to strike her — the responsive hatred 
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which, in spite of herself, raged in her own 
heart. 

r 

And, against all this, love was the best anti- 
dote. Blanche twined her young arms about 
her sister, as her dreamy words flowed on, and, 
when they were over, she answered them, in 
her own childish way." 

" Of course it 's all Miss Gordon's fault, dear. 
I know that quite well ; but, Ethel, you shouldn't 
talk about putting your head under the sea. 
You 'd be drowned, you see ; and what should 
I do then ? Look here ! It 's getting late, and 
we must talk about what we mean to do. Let 
me feel in your pocket." 

In answer to which practical appeal, Ethel 
fairly smiled. " I have all the money grand- 
papa sent me," §he said. " I was to have got a 
desk for papa with it. Now — " 

" Now" said the little one, jumping up and 
clapping her hands, " it will take us across the 
sea. They don't know English there, Erick 
says ; we shall teach them, and get money for 
it, like Mr. Burgess's brother, in Paris. You 
know." 

And with this expressive finale the child 
caught her sister by the hand, and the two 
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went forward together, their hearts brimming 
over with excitement under the shadow of the 
great hotel, which had often, in their solitary 
rambles, been looked upon by them with respect 
as the home of romance — the resting-place of 
happy wanderers. 

They passed its gleaming windows, with 
backward looks and bated breath, stepping out 
at last upon the lighted pier. Here there was 
bustle and tumult — a dragging about of lug- 
gage, a rushing to and fro. The Calais boat was 
about to start. It lay by the side of the pier, 
hissing and snorting, in the black waters. 

Then first Blanche grew frightened and drew 
back, clinging timidly to her sister. 

"Ethel, how dark the water looks!" she 
murmured. 

"Look out there!" replied the elder; and 
Blanche lifted her eyes. " Out there," beyond 
the harbour and pier shadows, the moon and 
stars were pouring on the sea's highway their 
liquid beams of silver light. 

" It will take us out there," whispered the 
elder. And again the pair of children walked 
on bravely, until, lost in the crowd and tumult, 
they passed, unquestioned, over the gangway, 
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and, from the steamer's deck, looked out over 
the mysterious pathway, which was to lead 
them, as the beating heart of the elder testified 
that night, out and" away — away from their 
childhood's present, with its known woes and 
tried annoyances, into their womanhood's 
future, unknown, untried. Sixteen years old 
was Ethel, a child in simplicity and confiding 
innocence, in ignorance of the world's ways, 
yet, on that night, when, knowingly, she left 
the protection of her father's roof, the girl was 
a woman. 

Instinctively she was fleeing from that which 
she felt she could bear no longer. There was 
something in the life she had been leading 
which was more than annoyance — more even 
than physical or mental pain. She could not 
have explained it to herself; she could not have 
told why it was that, from the remembrance of 
such a scene as that through which she had 
passed, only two short hours before, her spirit 
recoiled with a tremor that was not all from pain 
or fear ; but the feeling was in her heart- 
Evil seemed around her, before her, hemming 
her in on every side, contaminating her soul with 
its impurity; and from the evil, with a woman's 
vol. i. o 
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instinct, she fled — fled, it might well be, from 
evil known into evil unknown. 

Of this, or of what was to be, she scarcely 
thought. Only as the great paddles moved, 
as the throb of the engines told that they were 
on the way, as tlie moonshine on the outer 
waves encircled them, she threw her arms round 
her young sister's neck and drew a deep sigh 
of contentment and relief. 

" Blanche, Blanche, we have got away from 
them all. Shall we ever have to go back again ?" 

The child shook her head decisively. 

" They can never catch us now." 
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CHAPTER VI. 



SOUL-AFFINITIES. 



" What is it thou knowest,* sweet voice ? w I cried. 
" A hidden hope," the voice replied. 

Somewhat earlier on that same evening, two 
men stood in the doorway of the " Lord 
Warden," smoking an after-dinner cigar, and 
watching languidly all the passers-by. These, 
until the time was near for the steamer's 
departure, were not many. 

One of the two loiterers was a young man. 
On his handsome face, for the light which 
shone down from the door-lamp showed beauty 
of no common order, was a troubled expression. 
Apparently, something had happened to annoy 
him. In the earnest out-look of his eyes could 
be read a soul that is striving, for the stamping- 
out of some felt pain, to throw itself out of 
itself. 

As he stood there, leaning against a pillar, 
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one of the waiters came out from the lighted 
hall, and after looking at him for a moment, to 
make sure, as it were, of his identity, offered 
him, in a mysterious way, a little note. 

" To be delivered only into your own hands, 
sir." 

With a certain impatience in his manner, the 
young man seized the note, turned his back 
upon the waiter, and tore it open. Its perusal 
did not take more than a few moments. He 
twisted it then into a wisp, lighted a match, 
and, having set fire to the letter, watched it 
passing slowly away in the yellow flame. 

This done, he stood, for a few moments silent, 
as if debating a matter in his own mind. With 
a muttered, " Yes, that is best," he turned then 
to the hotel. 

" Waiter !" The man who had brought out 
the note re-appeared. c i Tell my servant to pack 
my portmanteau. I shall cross by to-night's 
boat. And — wait a moment, can't you?" — he 
scratched a line upon a card — " he is to send 
this at once to my address." 

So saying, he turned again to his cigar and 
the task of observation. 

The other smoker had, in the mean time, 
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been puffing away silently, watching the young 
man, between whiles, with a smile upon his lips 
— a dark, quiet-looking figure. Erick Graeme, 
his sometime companion, had probably taken 
him for a post, as he stood in the shadow of 
one of the pillars, so motionless he was, so 
absolutely still. But he was not a post, he was 
a foreigner, and that, perhaps, in the eyes of 
many an Englishman is an object of scarcely 
greater interest. 

To those, however, who care to observe, the 
face of this man had a strange interest of its 
own. It was not handsome. Women, probably, 
would have pronounced it, in the first instance, 
hideously ugly; but, in spite of the verdict, 
they would not have been women if they had 
not looked again to find out at least wherein 
the ugliness lay, and possibly the next commen- 
tary might be, " A fine man — distinguished- 
looking." The effect of further acquaintance 
would depend very greatly on the character of 
the observer, for this was a man who actively, 
not passively, wrote his impress on the minds 
of his associates. They thought of him as he 
meant they should ; 'they received only what 
he chose to bestow. 
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But to particularize. In age he was any- 
thing between thirty-five and fifty, certainly 
not young, and, as certainly, not old, though 
his hair was tinged with grey, and his face was 
deeply lined. In figure he was large, massive, 
strongly-built; he looked, in every sense, a 
man, framed not for holiday-making, but for 
work, for endurance. His face was supposed 
to be his weak point. It was square, large- 
featured, the eyes small, and apparently weak- 
sighted, looking out from under heavy, shaggy 
eyebrows, and yet it too had its charm, its 
mystery. Whence came the expression, which 
all who knew him well had seen, at rare 
intervals, transfiguring the man, as if the face 
of him were soul ? This none could explain ; 
but it was there, it had been seen, it made 
him, for the time, even more than handsome. 
And, as the somewhat scornful smile, which 
had curled his lips while he watched what he 
would have called the youthful vagaries of his 
companion, passed away, a glimpse of this 
could have been seen in his face that evening. 

He had a little book in his hand, his finger 
between the leaves. Holding it up to the light, 
he looked up and down the page ; then smiling, 
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not scornfully this time, but with an infinite 
sadrjess, he looked out again to the pier, where 
bustle and business were beginning in real 
earnest. 

" Affinities — soul-affinities," he murmured ; 
"it is strange, beautiful, but a dream ; yes, 
experience speaks not — to me it has never 
come. Dio mio. Is the beauty still before 
me?" 

With an intenser gaze, he looked out into the 
night. There was' an increase of movement. 
Carriages, laden with luggage, were passing ; 
porters and passengers were thronging to the 
pier. Moved by a sudden impulse, a sympathy 
it might be with the excitement, the foreigner 
passed out from the shelter of the hotel-porch, 
and passed on to its centre. 

He reached the vessel's side just at the 
moment when Ethel and Blanche stood there 
together, the younger vaguely alarmed at sight 
of the black waters. 

His quick eye noted the little scene. There 
was a certain singularity in the children's 
appearance which interested him. Said he 
to himself, " There is mystery here." 

Mystery was dear to the man's soul. When 
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he had discovered, by a searching glance on 
every side, that the children were really alone, 
ho planted himself near them, went over the 
gangway, his largo hands spread protectingly 
to right and left of them ; finally, as unwit- 
tingly they passed to the second-class end of 
the steamer, ho followed, and placed himself 
in such a position as to enable him to see their 
faces, to hear every word that should fall from 
their lips. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

ethel's fear, the stranger's dream. 

Happier far, 
Could they have lived as do the little birds 
That peck along the hedges, or the kite 
That makes his dwelling on the mountain rocks. 

After that first little ebullition of content at 
their escape, the children were quite silent. - 

They sat together on the deck, hand clasped 
in hand; Ethel a little alarmed now at the 
magnitude of the step she had taken, Blanche 
perfectly confident, relying on her sister's 
strong protection. 

And, in the mean time, the dark foreigner 
crept closer, stood over them, looked upon them, 
at last, with so meaning a gaze that Ethel was 
frightened, and, drawing Blanche away, made 
as if she would move to another place. 

She was stopped by his great hand laid lightly 
on her shoulder. Looking up then, she met one 
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of his rare smiles — a smile so faith-inspiring 
that the young girl trusted him at once. 

" Do not be afraid, Jiglia mice" he said, in 
dulcet tones. " See," and he bared his brow, 
" I am an old man — a father. My heart is 
moved at the sight of wanderers so young. I have 
said within myself, i Oppression is rampant in 
this world ; from oppression these fair children 
flee.' You look down, you are distressed. Ah ! 
yes, I understand. A mother — a father; of 
their faults we would not willingly discourse to 
the stranger. The instincts of youth are true 
as they are beautiful. Of the past, then, we 
will not speak. Let it die. But, camssima" 
and he touched tenderly Ethel's downcast head. 
" Tush," as she shrank back, " have I not said 
I am a father?" There was in his voice a 
sweetness so pathetic, so appealing, that, in- 
voluntarily, the young girl smiled, — uncon- 
sciously she suffered her small hand to glide 
into his large palm. "It is well," he said, 
softly; " she has faith, then, this maiden with 
the soul of a woman, the heart of a child." 

He sat down, then, and drew the two 
children close to him, one on each side, for 
there was an authority in his gestures which 
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unconsciously they obeyed. Blanche suffered 
herself to be wrapped in one fold of the great 
cloak that covered him ; indeed, giving way to 
the pleasant warmth, the sense of security, it 
was not long before the strange position, the 
shimmering water, the excitement of the day> 
were forgotten. With her head against her 
new protectors shoulder, the little girl slept. 
Ethel, her eyes wide open, sat silently on his 
other side. To her there was rest — a kind of 
strange sweetness — in the power .this stranger 
wielded. It was the nearest approach to true 
fatherly tenderness her young life had ever 
known. The stranger was the first to speak. 
Passing his arm round the sleeping Blanche, he 
^turned to Ethel, — 

" She is asleep, la piccolina" he said, gently. 
"But you, poverty you sleep not. There is 
care in those wide, open eyes; and, at your 
age, care should not be. Tell me now about 
your care. I will ask nothing of the past, for 
I am wise, little one, — a magician, if you will. 
I read the shrinking in your face. The oppressor 
is dear. Something stronger even than oppres- 
sion has caused this flight." 

As he touched thus the very core of her 
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wound, Ethel looked up at him with a wonder- 
ing gaze. What was this man who seemed to 
know her, to have the power of reading into 
her soul ? 

He answered her look jwith a smile. " You 
will trust me ; yes, you have trusted me already. 
Tell me then. Wo are on the sea, but it will 
not last long. We shall land in a country strange 
to you. Have you Mends to whom you go ? 
or, if not, what is it that you mean to do ? " 

And Ethel answered, looking up into his face, 
" I do not know ; I have nqt thought." She 
took out her little purse and put it in his hand. 
" This is what we have, Blanche and I together. 
I suppose there is an hotel over there, like the 
' Lord Warden.' Is there enough money for us 
to stay there a few days ? " 

He took out their little wealth — three pounds 
in gold, a few shillings and half-crowns — and 
holding it in his hand, looked at it. 

"A very few days, I fear; and after those 
few days — . Remember — I would not be cruel, 
but we must think of everything — this small 
sister has to be provided for as well as yourself. 
After those few days, what will, you do ? Go 
back to the padre — make peace; — submit." 
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" Oh ! no, no," and Ethel shivered from head 
to foot. The mocking face of Miss Gordon 
seemed to follow her, — to make mouths at her 
from the sky, to skim shadow-like across the 
moon-lit waters. " I can't go back," she cried y 
and then, as if moved by a sudden impulse, 
" Oh ! I wish Blanche had not come. I might 
have — " 

" Might have done what?" questioned her 
new friend. 

Ethel had risen. She stood, with folded arm& 
and knitted brows, looking out to sea ; but a 
memory seemed to come to her, the arms 
dropped by her side, her face softened. 

"A bad thought was in my head," she 
murmured very low. "I was angry with God 
for letting me be miserable when he has made 
so many people happy. I forgot Blanche and 
Erick. God gave me Blanche. » He will take 
care of us both." 

" And who may Erick be ? " 

" We call him our brother." 

She did not seem to wish to be questioned 
further on the subject. With his quick intuition 
he read this. 

Kising then very gently, so as not to disturb 
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the little sleeper, he freed himself from his 
cloak, to make a kind of bed of it, and, turning 
from the children, paced the- deck rapidly. 

Strange thoughts were in the man's mind. 
The book he had been reading that night in 
the hotel was fresh in his thoughts, and closely 
connected with this little incident. 

It was written in German, and was deeply 
metaphysical in its tone. Subtle and analytical, 
it professed to define mind, to enter into the 
secret of its structure, to declare its infinite 
capabilities, to trace out for it a future, wherein, 
freed from the restraints of custom and society, 
it should press forward to a hitherto undreamt- 
of development. 

The ideas were new to the man; they charmed 
him. One of the chief doctrines — that of soul- 
affinities — was in his mind that evening as he 
talked to the child-woman, who had thrown 
herself, who had drawn another, unthinking, 
unknowing of its dangers, into the dark vortex 
of that life which lies beyond the sheltered 
region of childhood and first youth. 

There was something in the tender loveliness 
of the younger, in the steadfast faith and courage 
of the elder, which spoke powerfully to his 
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imagination. Walking up and down, deep in 
thought, on tbfe steamers deck, he lopked as he 
passed at the young girl, her brow earnest with 
anxious eare, her large eyes eloquent of thought 
and feeling. 

li The world will spoil her," he said to him- 
self; and then, with a sigh, "If years ago I had 
met with such a one ! " 

As the thought struck him, he stopped sud- 
denly in his rapid walk. Ethel's eyes, wander- 
ing from the restless waters, in whose ceaseless 
movement there was, for the moment, something 
painful to her, met his. He saw her face in the 
moonlight, fair, spiritual, angelic, in its tender 
purity. She was simple in her earnestness, he 
was imaginative. In the questioning gaze of 
this young girl, this child, sixteen years of 
age, the man of the world, the man steepied to 
the lips in earth-knowledge, stained with earth- 
impurities, thought he reada woman's sympathy. 

He turned from her, a tremor at his heart, 
and leaned over the vessel's side. Said he to 
himself, as, in the hush .of that moment, the 
blackness of his past life seemed to be rising up , 
behind him, the moon-like whiteness of a child's 
pure simplicity beckoning from the measureless 
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to-come, " Angels used to visit earth in the by- 
gone time. . The heathen world and the Christian 
alike hold records of their coming, — heavenly 
visitants, sent to correct the world's hardening 
tendencies, to initiate humanity into super- 
human mysteries. Have they ceased to come, 
or is it that ourselves — our want of faith, our 
bluntness of perception — acre at fault ? Do they 
flit hither and thither, while we perceive them 
not ? " 

A light shone in the man's face. He turned, 
and, once more, crossing the deck, sat down by 
Ethel's side. At that moment the poor girl 
was more woman than either child or angel. 
The earnestness in her face was born of anxiety 
for the near future that lay before her, and, 
alas! not herself alone — this she might have 
borne more calmly — but the little one, so help- 
less in her tender childhood, sleeping by her 
side. 

She raised her heavy eyes to her new friend's 
face. 

"I have been thinking," she said, in alow 
stifled voice, " it will be better, perhaps, to go 
back." 

But he, his soul all aflame with what he 
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looked upon as a certain heavenly intuition, 
given to him for the leading out of his soul 
into light and freedom, scarcely took in the 
sense of her words. 

How selfish the best of us are ! men and 
women alike ! How given to looking upon other 
life, life outside of us, only in relation to our- 
selves — only as it acts and re-acts on our own 
individuality. We love, because, from the be- 
loved comes the blessed radiation of sympathy ; 
we are benevolent, active in works of charity 
and loving-kindness, because, in some cases, 
there is pleasure, living pleasure, in the con- 
sciousness of communicated good — in others, 
because the doing of the good fits us, as we 
believe, for participation in a higher life. The 
man of science labours, because to the dis- 
covery, the fruit of years of toil, his name 
will be appended. The statesman gives his 
life, his soul's energies, that he may be known 
throughout the ages as a power in the history 
of his day. Without selfishness, where were 
the orators, the wise men, even the poets of 
our world*? It is the cry of the self within 
them, that urges them on to labour in the 
service of humanity. 

vol. f . p 
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Selfishness was in the heart of this man of 
forty years, as, sitting beside the young girl, — 
representative to him, for the moment, of what 
was best and most spiritual in his nature, he 
wove a net to twine about her footsteps, — he 
determined to bind her to himself with chains 
of adamant. 

" Go back!" he said, as the sense of her 
words slowly dawned on his mind; "how can 
you do that ? " 

And loudly poor Ethel's aching heart echoed 
the question. How could she go back, having 
once escaped? She sighed deeply. "What 
shall I do ? " Then, wringing her hands, in the 
black despair that seemed closing around her, 
" Oh ! if I only knew — if some one would tell 
me." 

He did not answer, and she went on rapidly, 
for, in the intense feeling of those moments, 
her mind was active, as it had never been 
before. 

" Why, why — I wish I could understand it 
— why is it we cannot live like the birds and 
butterflies. They sleep all night m the trees 
and flowers, — they never want a house, or food, 
or clothes, that they may live. If they are 
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unhappy in one place, they can fly off to 
another. Oh ! how I wish we were like them, 
my poor little Blanche and I, we should have 
been so happy together." 

He smiled; then, looking down upon her 
tenderly, laid his broad hand upon her brow. 

"Have faith, poverina!" he said, softly; 
"have faith, and you shall yet lead this life 
you love, the life of the butterfly, flitting from 
flower to flower, from sweet to sweet. It is a 
fit life for the young. Listen, — Ay di mi, how 
my youth comes back, the fair, fair hours. " 
He stopped a moment, then, putting his hand 
under her chin, perused her face, slowly, 
earnestly, his sensitive mouth quivering with 
smiles that came and went, like shifting breezes 
on the waters of a mountain-lake. And Ethel 
submitted to his gaze, smiled up into his face, 
with girlish satisfaction. It seemed as if every- 
thing this strange man did were natural, what 
might have been expected from him. " Listen," 
he said again; "there is a land far away over 
the waters, a beautiful land, where the sun 
looks down upon purple seas, where groves of 
orange and citron, of myrtle and olive, fill the 
air with their fragrance, satisfy the soul with 
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their beauty. Ah! the eye brightens, the 
cheek grows crimson. You would see this 
fair land? — there, in the midst of its sweets, 
you would lead the butterfly-life." 

Ethel, her eyes fixed and luminous, had been 
listening silently. The picture he had con- 
jured up was bright to her imagination ; but, 
as his words flowed on, there came a look of 
disappointment in her face. He noticed it, and 
stopped short. 

" This would not please you ?" 

She answered, shaking her head. " I think 
I was wrong when I spoke about the butter- 
flies ; but I was angry just then, because I did 
not like to have all this — " and, as she spoke, 
she pressed her hands against her temples, " so 
heavy it seems on my head. Still, even with 
all these lovely things about me, I should not 
like to be idle. I want to learn, and be wise. If 
I were beautifiil, like some people," — he looked 
at her curiously, but she was speaking with a 
child's simplicity, — "it might be different. I 
have been thinking about it lately. You see 
there are the flowers. They are not of much 
use, only they are beautifid ; they were made 
to be looked at and loved. The fruits are 
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beautiful too, only in a different way; even 
the poor vegetables have some beauty, because 
they are usefiil. This is what would be most 
dreadful, to think oneself a flower, to stand 
and be looked at, but really to be an ugly 
weed, that nobody loves — that people tear up 
out of the ground, and throw away." 

She looked up, smiling and blushing, rather 
frightened at what she had been betrayed into 
saying. 

" You understand, don't you?" she continued, 
timidly. " I had rather be something usefiil — 
fruit, even a poof, humble vegetable — than a 
weed." 

He answered, smiling softly, rather astonished 
within himself at the girl's idea, — 

" I understand, and I admire ; but take heart, 
poverina, for what are our fair flowers but cul- 
tured weeds ? You look surprised. Yes, it is 
even so, I can assure you. The richness of the 
garden-soil, and the care of the skilful gardener, 
these are what give our flowers their bright 
colours, their soft fragrance. You shall be a 
flower, if you will, — stately as the lily, warm 
and fragrant as the rose." 

He looked down upon her, undisguised ad- 
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miration in his gaze, and, for the first time, 
Ethel's woman's instincts taught her caution. 

The words with which she had intended to 
answer died away on her lips ; she shrank back, 
and, turning her face from him, looked away 
over the waters. He saw his mistake, and, lean- 
ing over her, — 

" I have frightened you again," he said, very 
gently. " Child, have I not said, have faith? 
But it matters little. One day you will under- 
stand me better." 

There was an irresistible charm in the dignity 
of his voice and manner ; besides, to a girl of 
sixteen, a grey-haired man is an old man. 
Ethel was re-assured. 

" Forgive me/' she said, " I don't know why 
I was frightened just then. I see I was wrong. 
You can only wish us well — my poor little sister 
and I ; but you have not really told me yet 
what we ought to do." 

" And for this reason," he answered, gravely. 
" I would ask you to trust yourselves to me. I 
am an old man, and have few things in life to 
care for. You are very young. Become my/ 
children. I will care for you both, hide you 
from pursuit, prepare you to make your own 
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-way in the world. Your eyes dilate. It is 
difficult for you to understand how a stranger 
can do this. Fear not, poverina ; perhaps I am 
selfish too. In days to come I may ask for my 
reward. In plain words, — for English maidens 
are practical as the proud nation that gives 
them birth, — what I do is for my own sake as 
well as yours. I would try an experiment. 
Now, once for all, think. You and the little 
one are close to a foreign shore — even the tongue 
of its people, as I judge, is unknown to you. 
Will you struggle on in your own way, or will 
you trust yourselves, your young lives, this 
culture and development, whose want you de- 
plore, to me ? " 

He walked away a few steps, while Ethel, 
bewildered and unstrung, thought, or tried to 
think, over his proposal. 

There was in his face his best, his softest 
look, for the man meant well. He was rich, 
he was alone in the world. The children were 
poor and friendless. What he proposed to him- 
self was to adopt them. 

It was a sudden fancy, growth of the ideas, 
originated in his brain by the little German 
book, of the sympathy he had seen, or fancied 
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he had seen, in this young girl's face. And if 
his ultimate views were selfish, if he purposed to 
experimentalize on this girl, whom fortune had 
thrown in his way, — to draw her out, develope, 
form her, then repay himself by her young life's 
first devotion, — what wonder? All that could be 
said for him was that, at this moment, at least, 
his intentions were honourable and good. 

And this Ethel felt, as he left her, that alone, 
and unbiassed, she might come to a decision. 

Strangely enough, during all this evening, 
Erick, the friend to whom, in that lustrous night 
of the long ago, as it already seemed to the 
poor girl, she had promised to appeal in any 
time of danger, was forgotten. The indivi- 
duality in the foreground, this being who had 
come to her, in her deepest distress, like an 
angel, a god, seemed to fill her mind. 

Was Ethel, too, following wandering fires ? 
Had she forgotten ? Was the even thread of 
her life, so simply planned in that bygone time, 
to be broken, entangled with cross-purposes, 
led into another track ? 

It seemed, at the moment, as if it were even 
so. The white dawn was beginning to steal 
over the sky, — the lights of the Calais-pier shone 
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out, not very far ahead, — the man, who had 
asked to be her friend, was standing on the 
upper deck, his dark, massive form, distinct 
against the sky. Her heart beating convul- 
sively, she scarcely knew why, Ethel crept to 
the companion-ladder, scaled it, and, standing 
beside him, touched him on the arm. 

Her face was calm. It looked, in the white 
dawning, very pale and sad. He threw his arm 
round her and drew her aside from the curious, 
who, awaking from their short slumbers, had 
gathered together on the deck, and for want 
of something better to do, were taking, appa- 
rently, a deep interest in the distinguished- 
looking foreigner and the young English girl. 

" Speak low," he said. " You have decided ?" 

And she answered, " Yes, I will go with you. 
God knows whether or no I have done wrong 
to-night; but — there is Blanche." 

He said, looking down upon her, with gentle 
rebuke, " My child, is this faith ? but it is 
well you have consented : — you shall be mine. 
I will soon teach you. Oh ! I feel it in my 
soul. You and I shall go out into freedom 
together." 

There was something in his words which 
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made Ethel drop his arm and start back, trem- 
bling from head to foot. It may be that they 
recalled too vividly the memory of that night 
in the woods. And, at that very moment, there 
came from the lower deck, shrilly, piercingly, 
the sound of a child's cry, — "Ethel, Ethel ! she 
is gone. Where am I ?" 

A man had been standing, on the upper deck, 
not very far from Ethel and her companion, but 
so absorbed, apparently, in his own reflections, 
as not to take the slightest notice of what went 
on around him. At the sound of the child's 
cry he gave a violent start, and turned, hastily, 
to go in the direction whence the sound had 
come. 

Thus it came about that Ethel, who, in her 
eager impatience to soothe the terrified little 
one, was rushing blindly towards the compa- 
nion-ladder, her new friend trying smilingly 
to prevent her from throwing herself down 
headlong, was brought up face to face with 
the dark, questioning eyes and angry frown 
of Erick Graeme. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

ERICK BEWILDERED. 

His spirit swept and bowed all hearts as bending forests- 
wind ; 
Yet youth and genius oft, too offc> in worship bow the knee 
At pleasure's shrine, in folly's fane; more madly none 
than he. 

For the moment, the young man was so utterly 
bewildered as not to be able to speak. 

He had seen Ethel and Blanche only a few 
days before on the cliffs, and had beguiled a 
long walk by telling them some of the quaint 
old legends of the Greek mythology, which his 
soul loved. Connecting them with nature's 
abounding beauty, the mists and sea-breezes, 
the dewdrop and the zephyr, the warm air and 
summer sunshine, he had made them compre- 
hensible to the minds of the children. 

Since their parting on the Dover beach, 
Erick's mind had been so full of other and 
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very different thoughts, that he had not once 
remembered the children. Indeed, there was 
no particular reason why they should have 
been very specially in his mind. 

The young man knew nothing, or very little, 
of Ethel's troubles at home. Gossip seldom 
came his way ; the floating rumours, therefore, 
of Miss Gordon's power in the house of her 
employers had not « reached him. He had 
noticed, it is true, on more than one occasion, 
a slight impatience in the manner of the 
governess towards her elder pupil ; but, to set 
against this, there had been a striving, so 
^evident, to overcome the unkind feeling, — a 
penitence so deep, for having been betrayed 
into showing it, — that he had rather blamed 
Ethel for her cold way of receiving the amende, 
than Miss Gordon for having given first occa- 
sion for offence. 

Erick was a very young man. It is scarcely 
wonderful, then, that this little exhibition of 
ill feeling on the part of the teacher, deli- 
cately atoned for, as he thought, seemed, in his 
eyes, a venial sin ; because, in the innocent 
blue eyes of the offender, he had read where 
the difficulty lay. Gentle and confiding as 
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she was innocent, — it was thus the young man 
put the matter to himself, — the poor girl had 
allowed her secret to escape her. She loved 
him ! — she was jealous of his brotherly affection 
for Ethel ! What wonder that, in the tumult 
of a daily struggle with herself, her feelings 
became sometimes too bitter to be altogether 
controlled ? 

For Ethel had been too proud to complain, 
even to him, her brother, of her daily annoy- 
ances ; thus all he knew about her troubles was 
this, that lay on the surface. 

During these past months, Miss Gordon had 
been playing two or three different games, for 
she was certainly a clever young woman. She 
had the mild helplessness of the fawn with the- 
strong, wily sinuosity of the serpent. 

Even Miss Brook had been led captive by 
her charms. She had become, during these past 
weeks, a favoured guest at " The Elms/' for she 
knew as well how to stir the warm pity of a 
woman's heart, till love is born of its tender- 
ness, as to awaken a man's passionate admi- 
ration. 

And to the crowning of all her aims she 
was slowly gliding, when, on that autumn 
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evening, in her cleverness she overreached 
herself. 

Her note to Erick, the passionate answer to 
a word, of warning he had offered in an un- 
guarded moment, had frightened him into 
leaving her vicinity for a time. He had been 
discontented with himself ever since he had 
first surrendered his soul, in however faint a 
measure, to her influence ; and when this note 
— final acknowledgment of a woman's weak- 
ness — reached him, he was able to criticize. 
Touching it with the Ithuriel spear of youthful 
earnestness, he read its hollowness. Conscious 
of his own weakness in the writer's presence, 
he made up his mind only to answer when the 
sea should divide them. 

And in her interview with Mr. Crampton, 
Miss Gordon had also overreached herself. 
She had allowed her feelings to betray her into 
imprudence, — she had underrated her pupil's 
independent spirit, and her own power to lash 
the clergyman into a fury. 

That blow was, as far as she was concerned, 
a cruel mistake, for she read in Ethel's face 
whom she blamed; and, knowing the girl's 
strength of character, she vaguely feared the 
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consequences. These turned out to be even 
more to her disadvantage than she could pos- 
sibly have imagined. 

The two young lives, one disturbed by her 
love, the other by her hatred, were driven 
strangely into the same channel. 

Moved by a common impulse, Ethel Crampton 
and Erick Graeme had taken the first means at 
hand for passing out from the felt evil that 
was, in spite of themselves, encircling them in 
its meshes. 
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CHAPTER IX. % 
ethel's penitence, the stranger's wrath. 

Feelingly sweet is stillness after storm. 

" Ethel ! " His voice was low and stern. He 
looked from the girl to her protector. He 
grasped her arm. " Do I see rightly, or am I 
dreaming? Tell me at once. What is the 
meaning • of this ? How did you come here ? " 
These were Erick's words, when, his first be- 
wilderment over, he found a voice to question 
the strangeness that met him. 

But Ethel was powerless to answer. All her 
strength and courage seemed to have ebbed 
away. The physical pain caused by her father's 
blow, and utterly unthought of at the time, — the 
anxiety of her painful thoughts that evenihg, — 
and, finally, her terror, brought face to face with 
the forgotten Erick, — at remembrance of the 
promise wrung from her in her despair, — all 
these combined to crush her. She shaded her 
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face with her hands, as if to hide it from that 
fierce, inquiring gaze. 

"Don't, don't," was all she could say; and 
her manner perplexed and annoyed Erick almost 
as much as the situation in which he found her. 

In the mean time, the Calais pier was close 
at hand, and orders were given to clear the 
upper deck. The stranger caught Ethel, for 
she staggered and nearly fell. Gathering her 
up in his arms, he carried her down and placed 
her on the seat beside Blanche, who, having seen 
her sister on the upper deck, was quite satisfied. 

In his bewilderment at the position assumed 
by this person, evidently a foreigner and utterly 
unknown to him, in his sudden repugnance 
even to help the almost fainting girl, Erick had 
allowed him so far ; but when, having seen 
the children partially restored, this dark-faced 
stranger took a seat beside them, and threw his 
arm protectingly round Ethel's shoulders, the 
young man could bear it no longer. 

" Sir," he said, sternly, " as this young lady 
seems unable to speak, I apply to you. I am 
an intimate friend of her family. In her father's 
name, I demand an explanation of this. Who 
has constituted you her protector ? " 
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A dark flush passed over the foreigners face. 
He rose, and confronted his questioner. For a 
few moments they faced one another in total 
silence. Then the elder spoke, an ironical 
smile curling his lips, one word, but it brought 
the hot blood to Erick's brow, — 

"Herself." % • 

" You lie! " was the fierce answer ; and the 
young English gentleman clenched his fist. He 
could have dashed out the man's brains for his 
audacious assertion. 

But, before he could raise his arm, Ethel 
had caught it. Her face, pure and white, 
spirit-like in its simplicity, looked up into 
his. 

"Erick, he is right." Very low were the 
words, spoken with the catching back of a sob in 
her throat; but they had calmed the young man. 
They reminded him of what, for the moment, he 
had forgotten, that these were children ignorant 
of the world and its ways ; they brought back 
to his mind, with a strange gush of tenderness, 
the memory of his dream in the woods, his 
temple, his priestess, all she had been to him, 
before that other influence had become a power 
in the moulding of his life. 
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" Ethel!" he said, very quietly now, "tell 
me what this means ? " 

She answered, looking appealingly towards 
her new friend, who was watching her curiously, 
— " I have been wrong, dear Erick ; but please 
don't be angry with him. I know he meant to 
be kind to us. Blanche and I were obliged to 
go away last night ; at least — that is — Miss 
Gordon — papa, I mean," she pushed away the 
tangled hair from her flushed face. " Dear, I 
must tell you about that another time; but, 
somehow — it seems like a dream — we got on 
the steamer, and I suppose I seemed frightened, 
for he first looked at us, then spoke to me so 
kindly. He told us how difficult it would be to 
get on alone ; and then he said, if I liked, he 
would take care of us altogether. I was to do 
something for him, I don't understand what, 
and we were to remain with him. He looked 
so kind and good, that I felt sure it would be 
all right; and — and — I forgot you just then, 
dear Erick, — I promised." 

Kind and good were scarcely the words to 
apply to the stranger's face, as, Ethel's simple 
explanations over, he faced the young English- 
man. 
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It was heavy as a thunder-cloud, the shaggy 
eyebrows contracted, the small eyes radiating- 
fiercely. And Erick looked back at him, with 
the stern indignation of outraged youth. 

" I read your suspicions in your proud face," 
muttered the man, who saw that, for this time,, 
at least, his game was up. " They are false as 
hell. I cast them back in your teeth. It 
matters little — only remember this, I never 
forget. " He paused then, looking towards 
Ethel. ' ' My charge knows you, " he continued, 
" trusts in you. I free her from her promise. 
I give her up into your keeping. For herself, 
perhaps, it may be worse." He turned on his 
heel, and, in a few moments, was lost in the 
crowd on the pier. 

Following him with her gaze, Ethel saw his 
strong sinewy form battling its way among the 
masses. Her eyes filled with tears. 

" I am sure he is not bad," she thought 
within herself. It was a thought that Ethel 
cherished for many a long day. 

But, in the mean time, she, with Erick and 
Blanche, the last among the passengers, had, in 
their turn, to pass off from the vessel into the 
cold, white dawning, in the little foreign town. 
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How all the details of that morning's scene, 
that day's experience, burned themselves in 
upon Ethel's brain ! Never, to the day of her 
death, could she forget them, — the long, grey- 
looking stretch of shore, so cold and bare, — the 
pier, alive with figures, strange-looking to 
Ethel, — small men in blouses and wooden sabots, 
chattering volubly as they dragged the heavy 
luggage about, — large-boned women, with white - 
frilled caps, short petticoats, and loud, cheery 
voices, — ^rey, dusty houses, looking as if they 
were asleep, with all their outside blinds closely 
shut. 

It was all like a dream to Ethel. Sore in 
body and weary in mind, she was conscious of 
being half-lifted, half-dragged, by one of those 
white-capped women — a woman with large 
hands, and kind, motherly eyes — into a vehicle 
of some kind, which, after a few moments' 
delay, began rattling over the stony streets; 
then a sudden blaze of sunlight, a court full of 
roses and geraniums, another kind woman's 
face, an open door, a little room, with rose- 
coloured curtains, closed blinds, and air scented 
with lavender. After that, total oblivion. 
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CHAPTER X. 

A TWO-SIDED NATURE. 

The man who seeks one thing in life, and but one, 
May hope to achieve it before life be done ; 
But he who seeks all things, wherever he goes, 
Only reaps, from the hopes which around him he sows, 
A harvest of barren regrets. 

Blanche, in the mean time, wide awake, and 
quite the traveller, was enjoying a breakfast of 
steaming coffee, hot rolls, and fresh butter. 
There were a few travellers in the room, taking 
their breakfast before starting off for the day's 
journey to Paris. The little Blanche watched 
them all with a deep interest, for Erick, who 
faced her at the table, was particularly silent. 

Truth to tell, the young man was anxious. 
His breakfast was before him, but he scarcely 
touched it ; an English paper was in his hand, 
but he could not read. One question was ring- 
ing in his ears, filling his brain, " He had saved 
these young girls; what was he to do with 
them ? " 
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Blanche lingered over her breakfast — it was 
so particularly enjoyable; the room thinned, an 
omnibus full of passengers rattled out. of the 
paved court. 

Seeing they were nearly alone, Erick threw 
aside his paper, and, looking down on the 
little golden-haired girl, " Where is Ethel?" 
he asked. 

" In bed," replied the child. " You see, she 
couldn't sleep, like me, on the steamer, and she 
was so tired. I asked her to come to breakfast 
first ; but she didn't seem to hear me, and that 
person they call Madame told mo to run away 
to you, — my papa, she called you, Erick, think 
of that ! " And the child's laugh rang out 
clearly through the room. Erick replied by 
a most paternal frown. 

" Blanche, you are in a public place. You 
must not laugh so loud;" then, as she looked 
up, a little frightened at his unusual severity, 
he smiled. " Never mind me, dear. I am 
cross this morning — laugh as much as 
you like; -but try and tell me now, like a 
sensible child, what the meaning of all this 
is?" 

"Do you mean about finding us in the 
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steamer?" said Blanche, knitting her brows, 
and then, child-like, she darted off on another 
track. " Wasn't it funny that you were there 
too, Erick ? Oh ! I was so glad when I saw 
you; it seemed like what we used to talk about 
long ago- 1 — how we should all go over the sea 
together, you and I, and Ethel." 

Erick sighed. " How volatile children are ?" 
he muttered. " I suppose," he said, " I must 
hear it all from Ethel. Now, little fair one, 
run off to her room. Don't disturb her ; but, 
when she awakes, say that I have gone out for 
• a walk by the sea." 

" We '11 meet you there together," said the 
child, as she danced out of the room. 

Erick, his brow full of care, turned out of 
the hotel, passed down the sunny street, and 
gained the sea-shore, a desolate expanse of 
sand. The sun burned down upon his head, 
the waters seethed before him like molten 
lead; there was no one in sight but an old 
fisherman, who was leaning lazily against his 
boat. 

Pacing up and down, Erick tried to make 
up his mind. A few weeks before, he would 
have suffered from none of these doubts; he 
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would have taken Miss Brook into his counsels, 
and she, in all probability, would have provided 
for the children, or, at least, they might have 
remained under her protection until matters at 
home should have changed. But Erick and his 
aunt had disagreed. She had allowed him to 
see that she disapproved of his conduct towards 
Miss Gordon, — had virtually accused him, as he 
thought, of trifling with the fair governess ; and 
Erick was young enough to resent interference 
of any kind. He was a strange being. Though 
she had brought him up, trained him after her 
own models, though she loved him as her own 
soul, Miss Brook did not thoroughly under- 
stand her boy. 

In one aspect indeed — as the lover of the 
beautiful, the searcher after truth, the un- 
practical dreamer — she understood him, sym- 
pathized with him ; and on this side of his 
nature his affection for Ethel was grounded. 
She was to him the realization of a boy's 
dream, — the being formed for him, made to 
enter into his soul's secret places, to illustrate 
his ideas, to be an absolute reflex of himself. 
For all this, as he believed, he was training 
her. Like many oth ers, Erick, a young man 
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who could command money, and with it power, 
thought that, his life lying before him, nothing 
could be simpler than to plan it for himself. 
He traced the lines and curves, it was for his 
life to follow in their track. 

So far the intellectual side of him. But Erick 
had another self. The grand Apollo form, the 
dark, expressive eyes, the full mouth, with its 
sensuous lines, showed a soul thirsty for present 
enjoyment, keen, — hungry after pleasure in 
every form. 

Calm wisdom, pure intellect, could ' not hold 
such a soul in subjection. It had something of 
the elastic nature of the Greek pleasure-god. 

Therefore, across the life-scroll, with its 
simple lines and majestic curves, traced by 
the intellectual side of the man's being, laid 
down by the poet, believed in by the dreamer, 
this other nature, this lower, earth-born inspira- 
tion, wrote, in purple glow, its grosser track, 
and, in spite of himself, the man was fain to 
follow. 

It was this Miss Gordon understood. Her 
fair woman's form, her soft voice, her gentle 
caressing ways, her evident admiration, had been 
like an intoxicating incense to the young man* 
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He had indulged himself, as was natural ; 
had seen her often, had met her eyes, had 
drawn out her soft, caressing tenderness of 
manner, had lingered lovingly over her hands' 
light touches, until, as has been seen, the spell 
had begun to work. But while Miss Brook 
could only see Erick on the diviner side of 
him, Miss Gordon failed to understand that 
he was other than as she conceived him. She 
overreached her mark, and drove away her 
prize; his aunt misunderstood him, and lost 
his full confidence and affectiofr. Thus it was 
that Erick, for the first time in his life, was 
thrown utterly on his own resources. 

Pursuing the course of his vagrant thought, 
he wandered on until he reached a little jetty, 
which cast its shadow on the shore. Sitting 
down against it, he plunged his hands listlessly 
into the cool sand. The question was still very 
far from solution. An appeal to his aunt being, 
as he considered, impossible, a speedy return 
to Dover seemed .the only alternative. Certain 
considerations withheld him from solving the 
difficulty in this manner. Erick had not quite 
conquered his weakness for the fair governess, 
but one thing about her was clear as the day- 
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light, which was round him rather too ob- 
trusively at the moment. She was no fit 
associate for children or young girls; then, 
besides, how could he force Ethel to return ? 
Apjmrently some insulting behaviour, on the 
part of her governess, had caused this flight, 
for Miss Gordon's name was mixed with the 
confused story he had heard on the steamer's 
deck. And — if he could not take them home, 
what should he do with them ? 

" I would keep them with myself," muttered 
Erick, "but for society and its cursed laws. 
Oh ! for the poet's Utopia, the land where all 
these false bonds are broken." And then he 
reasoned with himself, — "Why should I not 
act as their brother — take them to Italy, Spain, 
Greece, — teach them, train them, enjoy the 
sight of their wonder, guide the development 
of their minds ? Custom ! custom ! " 

He said the last words half-aloud, and, sigh- 
ing, drew a book from his pocket. 

The old fisherman began to hum a chart- 
sonnette, preparing his boat for an afternoon 
tustle with the sea, its waves rippled up to his 
feet, the breeze murmured lullingly about him. 
Erick's book was an old favourite, — one that 
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had not yet lost its hold on his imagination, 
Shelley's ' Revolt of Islam'; he knew it so well, 
that not much effort of mind was required for 
its perusal. The words began gradually to 
swim before him : giving way, as was his wont, 
to the pleasurable emotion of the moment, he 
stretched himself out, at his full length, upon 
the' sand, laid down his head under the shelter 
of the rough wood-work, and was soon fast 
asleep. 

But his mind could not rest — the active 
mind, that, while the body lies supine, is busy 
ever with a work of its own. Dimly, hazily, 
through the films of sleep, floated the events of 
that day and night — Miss Gordon's letter, 
Ethel's face, the stranger's wrath, and, blended 
with them fantastically, came snatches of the 
poet's vision. At one moment it was the- 
woman " beautiful as morning," with the fisher- 
man's boat, which had filled the foreground 
of his waking sight, changed by a dream' s- 
alchemy into a clear, translucent shell, and 
the woman had the blue, innocent eyes, the 
soft, white brow of Miss Gordon ; at another, 
the wandering poet, his hair streaming to the 
wind, his eyes fired with enthusiasm, passed 
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before him, — the child, "a shape of brightness," 
" his second self," moving shadow-like by his 
side. And so fair was the face, that he would 
fain have bid it stay, for the child and her poet 
were moving slowly away from him. With a 
violent effort, he seemed to be throwing himself 
out to catch her, and she looked back ; a smile 
was on her lips, her eyes were wet with tears ; 
they were soft, gleaming with liquid light, like 
violets steeped in dew and bathed in morn- 
ing sunshine, and — her look seemed suddenly 
to unlock the gates of slumber. Erick awoke 
to find that eyes indeed were gazing on him 
— eyes very deep and tender, though they had 
not the beauty of those he had seemed to see 
in his dream. 

The sun had shifted. It was right over his 
head. The little jetty afforded now no shelter 
from its light, but Ethel' had found her friend; 
she was shielding his face with her own broad- 
brimmed hat.* 

She had not intended Erick to discover her. 
Flushing visibly, through the warm colour the 
sun's rays had given her, she withdrew the 
pleasant shade when she met his gaze, and, 
sinking down on the further side of the jetty, 
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tried to hide herself. But Erick had recog- 
nized her, though for a few moments the be- 
wilderment of his dream was on him, and the 
mere dazzle of sunlight rendered him almost 
incapable of seeing or understanding anything. 

His hat had rolled to his feet, he picked it 
up, planted it firmly on his head, rose to a 
sitting posture, and, in that very moment, — he 
was not thinking, he was making no effort to 
decide the question which had been puzzling 
him, — there came to his mind, like an inspira- 
tion, a memory, an idea. Vigorous and alert 
at the thought of action, he sprang to his feet, 
and looked over the jetty at Ethel, who, having 
slightly recovered from her first embarrass- 
ment, was trying to make up her mind to speak 
to Erick, as she had intended, about their 
plans. 

Poor little girl of sixteen ! unconscious of the 
strangeness of her position, ignorant even of 
the secrets of her own heart. She had such 
sensible words all ready on her lips, such 
practical notions to advance. And when Erick 
looked down upon her, wide awake and ready 
to hear, the sensible words seemed to melt 
away into thin air, the practical schemes 
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looked unsubstantial as a dream. But very* 
gravely she looked up into his laughing eyes. 
To her there seemed no matter for laughter, 
either in the past, present, or future. 

Answering the protest in her face, Erick said, 
leaning down to her, ' c I read volumes in your 
eyes, poor child. Come, let us walk slowly 
back to the hotel. You shall tell me all about it." 

And Ethel told him all about it, in plain 
language, almost breaking down, as, when she 
came to the account of her father's blow, she 
could read indignation in his eyes, in the sudden 
contraction of his brow. It was necessary to 
tell all; but the flush of shame and remorse 
dyed the young girl's face. " I should not have 
told you that," she said. " Poor papa ! I know 
he will be sorry; and, before Miss Gordon 
came — " 

" Go on," interrupted Erick, sternly. 

Timidly, with a certain shrinking into her- 
self, the girl obeyed. When the story was told, 
she looked up. " Erick, was I very wrong ; 
and — must I go back ? " 

• "You were right in going away," he an- 
swered. "Your father and Miss Gordon are 
not fit to bring you up." 
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For, with the uncompromising severity of 
youth, Erick had condemned them both, — this 
father, who could allow a stranger to betray 
him into dealing cruelly with his own daughter ; 
this woman, who could be false to every prin- 
ciple of true womanhood, — who could wreak her 
vengeance on a child, a girl, more or less de- 
pendent on herself. 

" But," and Erick's voice deepened, " on the 
steamer you were wrong. Remember this, 
once for all : you are very young, you know 
nothing whatever of the world — accept no 
favour from a stranger. Poor little girl," and 
he looked down on her kindly, " you have yet 
to learn that all men are selfish. You may 
thank God to the last day of your life, Ethel, 
that I saved you last night. I shudder to think 
what might have become of you." 

Ethel's eyes distended. Erick's words were 
so earnestly, even solemnly, spoken, that she 
could not but feel they veiled a mysterious 
meaning. Very mysterious it was to her. 
She drew back her breath with a gasp of 
horror. 

" Oh ! Efick, he couldnH have meant to hurt 
us. I cartt — canH believe it." 

VOL. I. R 
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Erick frowned. " For your own sake, Ethel, 
let me advise you to put him out of your head ; 
never mention this subject again. Forget it, if 
you can. It pains me even to hear you speak 
of it." 

Ethel's eyes filled with tears. She would fain 
have questioned further, but she dared not; only 
she felt vaguely that she had come out into a 
world that was very strange, very disappoint- 
ing. What was the meaning of it all ? 

Erick' s sympathies were quick. He read her 
pain. " Poor little girl!" he said, softly, an 
accent of deep sadness in his own voice ; " this 
bitter experience has come early upon you. 
Ethel, you thought it was to be all plain- 
sailing ; / thought so, too,— sailing from a 
peaceful present into a future aglow with light 
and colour. I suppose," and he sighed, " we 
must all pay dearly for our glimpses of heaven ; 
but it is hard." 

They were sauntering towards the hotel. 

On its threshold stood Blanche, eager for their 
return. Ethel had gone out alone to seek Erick, 
having persuaded the little one to remain at 
home, that she might decide with him about 
their plans for the future. 
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She stopped short when she caught sight of 
her young sister. 

" There/' she cried, mournfully, "I have not 
said a word I intended. I thought we should 
settle it all." 

"Settle what?" asked Erick, smiling mis- 
chievously. 

But Ethel returned his smile with a tearful 
glance. " Oh ! Erick, you must understand. 
About what we are to do ; how we are to make 
money and live." 

Very quietly he answered, looking down at 
ier flushed face, — 

" My dear little girl, let that poor brain of 
yours rest for a while. / have settled. Take 
some dinner, if excitement will allow you to 
•eat, and then prepare yourselves- — you and 
Blanche — for another long journey. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

MR. CRAMPTON'S FEELINGS RECEIVE A SHOCK. 

These* things which now seem frivolous and slight 
Will prove of serious consequence. 

Mr. Crampton's feelings had been given time 
to cool. During the evening, indeed, he thought 
with a kind of compunction of the scene on the 
esplanade. He would not, however, visit his 
daughters' room, nor would he allow any one 
else to go near them. 

" It is right," he said, loftily, " that they 
should be given this quiet time for reflection. 
I only hope the enforced solitude may prove 
salutary to them both." 

Miss Gordon came in rather later, her face 
looking pale and sorrowful. Mr. Crampton — 
his wife was looking after a crying child— asked 
if anything had vexed her. 

" Only myself," she answered softly. "I 
fear I allowed my feelings to run away with 
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me this evening. Dear Mr. Crampton, you are 
a clergyman, you understand all about these 
things, and oh ! the very thought of being 
unjust to any one gives me such bitter pain. 
Was it my fault ? Did I say too much ? " 

" Set your mind at rest, my dear," replied 
the clergyman ; " your feelings do you honour ; 
but, in this case, I can venture to say they are 
ultra-scrupulous. Not anything you said, but 
her own conduct, in personal contact with 
myself, was the cause of my displeasure with 
Ethel." 

Miss Gordon sank back in her chair, with a 
deep-drawn sigh. " Such a relief!" she mur- 
mured. "Poor, dear girl; I saw in her face 
that she suspected me. You will forgive her, 
will you not ? You will tell her this : we shall 
all be better Mends for the little ebullition." 

There was a smile on her lips, though tears 
were trembling in her eyes. Mr. Crampton 
looked at her admiringly. " I wish you could 
teach your pupil some of your own amenities 
of manner." 

She shook her head. " We are so different, 
dear Mr. Crampton. My poor Ethel ! I make 
no doubt she will far exceed me in strength 
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of character ; she will be less clinging, more 
self-dependent. / feel sometimes as if a harsh 
word would crush me. I think," she gave a 
little shudder, " if you had been as angry with 
me as you were with Ethel, I should have died of 
pain and shame. Indeed, I am not fit to battle 
with the world. How thankful, how unutterably 
thankful I should be for this comfortable home, 
for your kind protection ! " 

Her eyes were moist, she held out her little, 
white hand. Mr. Crampton, if very much a 
clergyman, very apt in the art of bestowing 
ghostly advice, spiritual consolations, was also 
very jnuch a man. The words of the governess 
fell harmoniously on his ear; they banished, 
with their soft magic, the unpleasant self- ques- 
tionings which had been annoying him ; they 
put him on good terms with himself. When 
set against the gentleness of this pure type 
of the womanly, his daughter's shortcomings 
appeared all the more odious. 

He took the little hand, clasped it gently, 
then, reading no disapprobation in the fair 
owner's face, drew her close to him, and im- 
pressed a paternal kiss upon her lips. Mr. 
Crampton had not risen from his chair; he liked 
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to do everything comfortably. In his paternal 
kindness he had drawn Miss Gordon towards 
him, till she stood by his side, her face bent 
down to his. 

There was a step in the hall. They started 
apart, a little too late. Martha's gaunt form 
and hard face were at the door. Had she 
noticed anything ? Not at this moment could 
the question be solved. 

Miss Gordon, as composedly as possible, 
crossed the room for her candlestick; Mr. 
Crampton, trying to seem very innocent, drank 
the last remnants of his toddy ; while Martha, 
looking, as usual, disapprobation from head to 
foot, lighted her master's candle, placed his 
bed-room slippers beside him, and felt that all 
the shutter-fastenings were secure. 

" She didn't trust him" she would say of 
the clergyman, " no more than a baby." 

Miss Gordon trembled a little as she walked 
up to her room. It was no part of her scheme 
to allow this little friendship with her employer 
to become in any way serious. She was only 
using him, as she had used many another. He 
was to be an instrument in the work of accom- 
plishing her designs, in the mean time, and, by 
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the way, to make her governess duties lighter, 
to create a little diversion in her life. And this 
first paternal embrace was a little too prononce, 
especially if, as she greatly feared, Martha had 
been its witness. The governess passed a sleep- 
less night. 

Not so the clergyman. He was one of earth's 
favoured ones. His digestion was good, his 
habits were regular, his bump of self-esteem 
was unusually large. Actions that would have 
lain heavy as lead on the consciences of other 
men, oppressed him but little; for, believing' 
in himself, he had learned to condone his own 
offences, or rather, perhaps, to treat them as 
good feelings betrayed into excess — offshoots 
from virtue. 

" I am just a trifle too soft-hearted," he said 
to himself that evening, as thoughtfully he con- 
sidered his wide forehead and small grey eyes 
in the looking-glass, before consigning them 
to the pillow. " And she, poor thing, is so 
grateful and affectionate. No wonder Ethel's 
rough manners hurt her feelings. I was right 
to be firm." With a smile on his lips he fell 
asleep. 

In such quiet fashion passed the first night 
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of Ethel's absence from her father's home. 
But the next morning there was excitement 
in the clergyman's house. Mrs. Crampton's 
maternal heart — weak as the little woman was, 
she was yet a mother in the true sense of tender- 
ness for young things — yearned over her step- 
daughters. 

" If this long fasting makes them ill," she 
said to herself by way of apology, " I shall be 
the*sufferer." 

Early in the monjing she stole into their 
room, a tin of biscuits in her hand. What was 
her consternation to find the room empty, the 
bed untouched ! This was a calamity for 
which the poor woman was wholly unprepared. 
She]| looked hurriedly round the room. The 
girls' hats and jackets were ominously absent 
from their respective pegs ; everything in the 
room was suspiciously neat and prim. It 
appeared only too evident that, since the 
evening putting to rights, the young girls had 
not occupied it at all. 

Sitting down by the deserted bed, Mrs. 
Crampton wrung her hands. She was, gene- 
rally, a brave little woman. Accustomed to 
life and its concerns going hardly with her, 
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she accepted her troubles, grumbling it is true r 
but with the earnest determination to make 
the best of them. But this time she was- 
utterly overcome. The girls were gone. Had 
they gone voluntarily, and, if so, was it her 
own harshness that had driven them away? 
Whatever the fact, the little woman, trembling 
in her first horror, could not but recognize 
what the opinion of the world would be. And 
her husband — would he blame her too ? 

" It is cruel of Ethel," said Mrs. Crampton 
to herself. " God knows, I never intended to 
be unkind to the girl." She rose mechanically, 
and dragged her steps back to her own 
room. 

The clergyman was sleeping the sleep of 
the just. He awoke to find his arm tightly 
grasped, and to meet his wife's haggard face 
and frightened eyes. His first feeling was one 
of displeasure. 

" For goodness' sake, Jane, what are you 
about ?" 

" Thomas, Thomas, where are Jhe girls ?" 

Husband and wife looked one at the other. 

"The girls?" stammered the former. " In 
their own room, to be sure." 
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" It is empty," gasped the little woman. 
" Come and see." 

A few moments more and the whole house 
was aroused. After searching investigation, 
it became only too clear, that, on the previous 
evening, Ethel and Blanche had not returned 
home. Neither of the servants had opened the 
door to them, and no one had seen them going 
in by the back way, as was very often their 
habit. What, then, had become of them ? where 
could they have passed the night ? For the 
first time, perhaps, in all his life, Mr. Crampton 
absolutely forgot himself in his anxiety; It 
would be a horrible thing if, his severity 
having frightened the children, they had 
wandered on^ fallen into bad hands, and come 
to some bodily harm. 

Miss Gordon was the only person in the 
house sufficiently composed to use reasonable 
means for their discovery, and her first words 
threw a ray of light on the matter. " They 
have hidden at Miss Brook's," she said. "Foolish 
children! I suppose we frightened them, 
Mr. Crampton. You had better go over there- 
at once. I will set inquiries on foot here. 
Had they money with them ?" 
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And Mr. Crampton answered rather tartly, 
" How can I tell ?" Man-like, he was ready at 
once with his excuse, " the woman tempted me/' 

But she looked at him gently, tender sym- 
pathy in her soft eyes, and he reproached 
himself for his momentary irritation. 

" It's really too much for a man's temper," 
he muttered. " This is all a plan, no doubt ; but 
that it should have happened when it did, and 
to me, the best and tenderest of fathers. My 
dear Miss Gordon, not the strongest heart 
could stand it." 

She answered, pouring out a glass of wine 
for him, " You must not break down, dear 
Mr. Crampton. I know the severity of this 
trial, and we all sympathize with you deeply ; 
still, for the sake of your family, you should 
try to keep up." 

Little Mrs. Crampton, mechanically helping 
some of the younger children to their breakfast, 
her heart very sore for the lost ones, very foil 
of sorrow for her husband's grief, wondered she 
had not thought of the wine and the pleasant 
words of sympathy ; but she only jerked out a 
few common-places, which had the effect of 
making her husband say with a sigh, — 
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" That any one should desire to escape from 
your tongue, my dear, can scarcely be con- 
sidered matter for surprise. " Miss Gordon," 
he continued, turning to the governess, "you 
have common sense. While I go to l The Elms,' 
I rely upon you for doing everything you can 
think of here." 



\ 
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CHAPTER XII. 

MY HALF-FORMED SUSPICIONS. 

Design whate'er we will, 
There is a fate which overrules us stilL 

I was ill that morning, suffering both in body 
and mind. My Erick had left me for some 
indefinite time, sending only a hurried message 
to account for his departure. During the whole 
of the night before I had been expecting him ; 
for his orders were disobeyed, — no messenger 
had been sent to me until the morning. 

I wondered within myself. My boy was 
always so considerate for me. He had never 
before stayed away the whole night without 
letting me know the occasion for his absence. 
There had been, also, a kind of change in his 
manner during the past week. 

I said to myself, between the paroxysms of 
pain, that I only was to blame. By my own 
injudicious conduct, I had been losing his con- 
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fidence, alienating him from me. None the less 
was it bitterly hard to be borne. I determined 
to write to him as soon as ever I should know 
where he was, and, in the mean time — for the 
loneliness added to my pain and sorrow — I 
would beg Ethel from Mr. Crampton. She was 
beginning to understand Erick. Perhaps she 
might be able to throw some light on the 
mystery. In any case, it would be a relief to 
speak of him. 

I had made up my mind to this, when I was 
surprised by the sound of wheels, followed by 
what seemed a very agitated peal of the bell. 
I started up, my thoughts, as usual, with my 
boy. Had some accident happened to him ? 
Perhaps they were bringing him home hurt. 
Great was the revulsion of feeling when Elise 
appeared at the door of my room to let me 
kn9w that Mr. Crampton was my visitor. He 
begged to see me, she said, having come on 
very urgent business. 

I felt sick and weary. I knew the man, and, 
therefore, believed very little in the urgency of 
his business. 

" Ask him to send up his message," I said; 
" I am too ill to see any one." 
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But still the girl lingered. 

" What is it, Elise ? " I asked. I felt at the 
moment as if duty and inclination were dragging 
me different ways. 

" Madame should know that Monsieur looks 
ill," was her reply. " Perhaps he wishes to 
speak about mesdemoiselles." 

The French girl was very much attached to 
Ethel and Blanche. 

I raised myself with an effort. " You are 
right, Elise ; I am wrong. Give me that dress, 
I will go down." 

I felt so weak and ill that I was obliged to 
lean on her arm for support; but I sent her 
away at the door of the drawing-room, pausing 
there a few moments to gather strength. 

My fears had taken another channel. In the 
fevered state of my imagination, I fancied all 
kinds of horrors for the children I loved. 
Dreadful, however, as were my forebodings, I 
think the reality of what the clergyman had 
come to tell surpassed them utterly. 

For the first time, for the only time in all 
our intercourse, our sympathies were one. 
Only I blamed him for wasting time. The 
girls gone, lost, and — as usual, he was slightly 
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inaccurate with regard to facts — gone without 
any special reason; gone for so many long, 
terrible hours, and he, their father, was letting 
the precious moments pass in idle talk about 
his loss. I think he acquitted me of complicity 
at once ; but I really pitied him when I saw 
the white, set look in his face, as this one sure 
hope glided from him. He sat perfectly still, 
his ,head bent forward on his knees, looking old 
and helpless. 

" What shall I do?" he said; and then, 
looking up at me, " Your nephew is a young 
man, he knows the world ; perhaps he will help 
me." 

I had not thought of Erick at the moment. 
As I met the father's bloodshot, eager eyes, in- 
voluntarily I shuddered. There was a fatal 
coincidence between the time of his departure 
and their disappearance. Could they be in any 
way connected ? Rapidly, in the vivid activity 
of thought which characterizes moments of in- 
tense feeling, the whole history of Erick's rela- 
tion with these young girls flashed upon me, 
and, connected with this, his own peculiarities, 
his impatience of the constraints of custom, his 
ignorance of the world's harsh judgments. 

vol. i. s 
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I pressed my hand to my side. The pain of 
this was intolerable ; but, at the same time, I 
dared show nothing. It was only for a moment 
that I delayed an answer. Rising from my 
chair, and grasping the nearest scent-flask, — 

" I am so ill this morning," I said, by way 
of excuse. "My nephew, unfortunately, has 
left home, for — for one of his long journeys ; 
but / will go with you and do what I can." 

" There can be no necessity for that," he 
said, with some of his ordinary pomposity. " I 
will do everything that can be done ; and, when 
these foolish children have found out their 
mistake, I will receive them with parental love 
and tenderness. The feelings of a father ! Only 
those who have children of their own can realize 
them. Miss Brook, your sympathy touches me. 
You shall be the first to whom I will communi- 
cate the result of this day's investigation." 

A little comforted, evidently, by the feeling 
that, painful as his circumstances might be, his 
power over words would not desert him in his 
need, Mr. Crampton stroked his whiskers. It 
was mechanical, poor man; lie dropped his 
hand and turned to the door, losing my sym- 
pathy by letting the real man appear. 
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"It is really most painful/' he said, half to 
liimself. " What will iny people think ? And 
then, I should not have minded Ethel so much ; 
but my pretty little Blanche ! " 

I could say nothing. I was at the moment 
speechless, helpless with pain. 

Thus I remained during the day. Such a 
day ! I pray God I may never pass another 
like it,^-the mental torture, the self-upbraiding, 
the long, slow hours of physical pain, that made 
me unfit to act, and, therefore, all the more 
wretched. Even now, though years have gone, 
its memory remains in full intensity. If my 
children could have seen me, I know — I know 
they would have returned. If — if — . Ah ! the 
little word, so killing in its bitterness. I feel 
it now, as I sit, a grey-headed woman, in my 
room, bright with summer radiance, the gay 
voices of children wafted in upon me from the 
lawn. I feel it, and I lay down my pen, for 
tears are blinding me. 

Ethel, Erick, Blanche, children of the long 
ago, why had you no faith ? 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

A GRATEFUL CONGREGATION AND A GRATIFIED 

PASTOR. 

By bestowing nothing he acquired glory. 

When Mr. Crampton returned home, he found y 
to his satisfaction, that something had been 
done. Miss Gordon had managed to trace the 
children to the pier-head. So far they had 
certainly been alone. Whether they had gone 
on board the .Calais steamer or no, could only 
be ascertained on its return in the evening. 
There was nothing for them to do, therefore, 
but to wait in patience for a further clue. 

They spent the day in hunting up officials, 
setting policemen on the children's track, issuing 
rewards for their discovery, putting together 
elaborate descriptions of their dress and per- 
sonal appearance. One clue Miss Gordon 
thought she had; but of this she breathed 
no word to any living creature. Miss Brook 
had made a terrible mistake in the kind of con- 
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fusion into which she had fallen in her account 
of her nephew's movements. 

Miss Gordon, who, for reasons of her own, 
had been exceedingly anxious about the latest 
news from "The Elms," questioned the clergy- 
man closely on his return. He repeated every- 
thing he had heard, and specially this, for it 
seemed to dwell on his mind. He had been 
depending on Erick's exertions. Erick was 
away, had left home probably for some time. 

"When did he leave?" Miss Gordon in- 
quired, looking at him searchingly. 

The events of the day had made the clergy- 
man irritable. " How can I tell?" he answered. 
" Miss Brook did not inform me, — indeed, did 
not seem to wish to speak about it. I did not 
ask ; his absence at this time is unfortunate — 
most unfortunate ; I had hoped for his assist- 
ance." 

Miss Gordon did not answer, but she pressed 
her lips together; there passed from her eyes' a 
steely flash. In her mind, the omission re- 
mained, a never-to-be-forgotten fact. 

That day passed, and the next, and the 
next, — a week, a month ; summer deepened into 
autumn ; autumn passed into winter, and still 
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there came to the clergyman's house no tidings 
of his lost ones. He became accustomed at last 
to their absence, so far, indeed, as to be able to 
make capital out of his misfortune; awaking the 
sympathy of the tender-hearted in his flock by 
passing through life as an interesting person, — 
one who has been wounded in the house of his 
friends. 

For the event happened as poor little Mrs. 
Crampton had feared. The father was pitied, 
the step-mother was blamed. How full of 
discernment is the world! Perhaps, in this 
wide earth, there existed not a creature at 
that moment more worthy of compassion and 
tender judgment than tliis same harsh step- 
mother, whose name had become a byword for 
cruelty and injustice. 

If it had not been for her children, I think 
the brave little woman would have laid down 
her head, and died ; or — for dying is not so 
easy as some of us imagine — would have gone 
out from her husband's house, never to return 
to it again ; and this to the narrow, loving 
heart, would have been misery inconceivable. 
Happily for herself — happily, perhaps, for him 
— the strong cords of duty and love bound her 
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too fast for this. The little ones, her own 
children, kept her to her home. She could 
neither leave them behind, nor run the risk 
of having them torn from her by the strong 
arm of the law. She stayed, therefore, sub- 
mitting to a thousand nameless humiliations. 
For, more and more, as the days went by, the 
gentle presence for whose necessity there was 
now not even a colourable pretext, became a 
power in the house. 

Miss Gordon went out with Mr. Crampton, 
and came in with him ; consoled him in his 
troubles, advised him, became his confidant, his 
cherished friend. Poor little Mrs. Crampton 
wanted tact. She could drive away, but she 
could not attract or fascinate. This was the 
art which the woman she looked upon as her 
rival understood in its full perfection. 

But such a state of things could not continue 
for ever. Mr. Crampton was a clergyman. 
The members of an attached congregation 
were Argus-eyed, where he, their pastor, model 
to them of all excellence, was concerned. Gossip 
began to circulate freely — heads were shaken 
— two or three elderly ladies even went so far 
as to attempt a remonstrance. 
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They found the task more difficult than they 
could have imagined. Mr. Crampton was very 
smiling — as pleasant and cordial as usual ; but 
lie failed, somehow, to see the point of their 
doleful hints. This, no doubt, was due to the 
bluntness of his perception, — the old ladies took 
it as a sign of innocent simplicity, — adopted his 
views about the orphan, who had come, as a 
blessing into his house at a moment of sore 
trial, and continued to adore their pet-priest. 
It would have been so painful to their feelings 
to have believed any evil about dear Mr. 
Crampton, for — but this they said neither to 
themselves nor to their neighbours — to whom 
should they go if they deserted him ? Mr. 
Montagu, his rival in the gift of eloquence, 
was young and independent ; the vicar of the 
parish church was old and ugly, — slow as re- 
garded doctrine and its enunciation, retired 
and exclusive in his manner of life. 

So the elderly ladies clung to their middle- 
aged pastor, condoned his offences, and gave 
versions, creditable to him, and supposed to 
have himself for an authority, of the strange 
stories which had somehow leaked out. 

But even these very respectable old ladies 
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could not altogether bolster up Mr. Crampton's 
reputation. Schoolmistresses took flight, and, 
in spite of terrible threats from the infuriated 
shepherd, the stronger-minded withdrew their 
flocks from the accustomed pasture ; the weaker, 
and more foolish, compromised the difficulty by 
retaining a limited number of sittings for their 
own family, and a few lambs, told off for the 
sacrifice, thus laying themselves open to the 
infliction of sundry ingenious tortures, for, 
amongst ladies of this description, Mr. Crampton, 
by reason of his wide connexion and supposed 
influence, reigned supreme. Mothers and fathers 
were more decided. Against teachers of the 
young, there should be no breath of scandal; 
and the sons and daughters, who had already 
passed their youthfully severe judgments, re- 
joiced in the* decision. Mr. Crampton's income 
was derived from the pew-rents. As the con- 
gregation thinned, his pockets grew light ; his 
feelings bled; poverty^ or something near it, 
began to stare him ,in the face. The man was 
stricken, doubly, trebly wounded. 

But a faithful few rallied round him — not 
very brilliant specimens of humanity, as Mr. 
Crampton was fain to confess, though only to 
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himself; to others he was very . careful of the 
way in which he spoke of his adherents, for 
the clergyman was wise in his generation. 
He knew that " a bird of the air can carry the 
matter." A generous soul was Mr. B., a 
shrewd clever man Mr. C. Of one he spoke 
as a rare combination of wit and wisdom, 
talent and modesty ; it was the handsome 
face of another that won his admiration ; but, 
when he came to know the man — followed 
this by an emphatic nod of the head, a bringing 
down of the cane with energy to the ground. 

In plain language, these were the moneyed 
members of the congregation — moneyed to a 
limited extent, be it understood ; for money, in 
our day, makes a man a prince, giving him 
princes for associates. Mr. B., Mr. C, and their 
peers, were moneyed men of the first generation. 
Having raised themselves by the slow method 
of making and saving, no time had been left 
for the refining process which makes of a man 
a gentleman. They were ambitious, notwith- 
standing, of this distinction; and, as associating 
with a gentleman is next door to being a 
gentleman oneself, they were given to culti- 
vating the society of those who had indisput- 
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ably the position they assumed. A clergyman 
holds an assured position, for the Church is 
eminently respectable. Mr. Crampton was a 
clergyman, but he had also peculiar attractions 
of his own. If, by dint of any amount of prac- 
tice, the clumsy Mr. C. could have attained 
that ease <5f manner, that quiet flow of conver- 
sation, that adaptability to every situation, 
which characterized his pastor, he would will- 
ingly have surrendered half his fortune. And, 
besides these advantages, Mr. Crampton pos- 
sessed the kind of discrimination which others 
of his position lacked. He understood Mr. C. ; 
had the power, too, of drawing out his latent 
gifts, of discovering him to „ himself. No 
wonder, then, that the rich shopkeeper 
courted the poor clergyman, made him wel- 
come at his table, and supported his interests 
on every possible occasion. 

There were a few more of similar stamp in 
the parish. They constituted a kind of staff, 
on which the wearied pastor leaned when the 
heaviness of his duties, or the malignity of his 
enemies' calumnies, became too heavy to be 
borne. 

Often, in these languid autumn evenings^ 
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when his Sunday tasks — always the more care- 
lessly performed as the congregation waned — 
were over, Mr. Crampton might have been 
seen leaving his church, leaning heavily on 
the arm of a red-complexioned, sandy-haired 
man, who, warm and flustered, would look 
only too delightfully conscious of the super- 
lative honour conferred on him. What wonder 
that a man thus fortified should meet proudly 
the different stories so easy of proof ! 

" Talk to me ! " he would say, contemptuously. 
" Why, I know the man — a personal friend of 
my own ; good friend, good father, good hus- 
band, — a better doesn't breathe." 

Which positive dictum would effectually put 
a stop to further revelations. Still, do what 
they would, these devoted friends could no 
more breast the current of popular opinion, so 
mighty when it sets in one direction, than the 
faithful old ladies. They brought their wives 
to church, they brought their families; sons 
were ordered to attend, under pain of disin- 
heritance ; daughters were coaxed to their 
places by gifts of Paris bonnets and dresses. 
The few made a tolerable show, but few they 
remained. Mr. Crampton's pressure of the 
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friendly arms grew weekly heavier ; he began 
at last to speak seriously to their owners of 
taking himself and his talents to another sphere. 

The news circulated. Oppressed school- 
mistresses began to breathe more freely; the 
old ladies, on whose heads the task of disclaim- 
ing scandal had fallen almost too heavily, felt 
a kind of relief; the rich men put their heads 
together, and somehow — none of them could 
have told in what way it happened — the man 
for whom they planned got wind of the matter. 
They wished to get up a testimonial ; should it 
turn out to be of fit value, he wished it too, and 
the sooner the better. So the . plate was sent 
round, with the names of Mr. Crampton's special 
admirers to head the list. 

The rich Miss Brook refused her mite ; the 
poor Miss Simpson, struggling on with a school 
which threatened every ternl to collapse alto- 
gether and pass into thin air, put down her 
name for five pounds. She had her reward. 
Mrs. Crampton was ordered to ask her to tea. 
Mr. Crampton took a quiet opportunity of 
letting her know that she possessed a noble 
heart; that, in the midst of his crushing troubles, 
he remembered her ; that, finally, in some mys- 
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terious future, which was destined to recognize 
his peculiar talents, she should not be forgotten. 
And Miss Simpson, wiping her eyes, thought 
gladly of the five pounds, the giving of which 
had cost her so severe a struggle. 

The days wore on; the offering grew, not, 
indeed, to such magnitude as Mr. C. could 
have desired ; still, as one of the deputation 
chosen to present it, he felt, so he expressed 
himself, that this act, representative of a con- 
gregation's gratitude, might be performed by 
him without a blush. 

Early in the next spring, Mr. Crampton was 
presented with the sum of one hundred and 
fifty pounds. It had come from many sources : 
the devoted adherents, who headed the list and 
had daily reported progress ; those who, having 
once valued Mr. Crampton, did not wish to 
express too openly the change in their senti- 
ments ; poor members, who gave for the benefit 
of his countenance, and because, on such an 
occasion, they did not wish to appear poor; 
and a few who had been wearied by Mr. 
C.'s vulgar persecutions. 

It was, to use Mr. Crampton's own words, a 
noble offering. The hearts of his faithful few 
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beat high with grateful enthusiasm, as, in 
thanking the magnificent donors, he commented 
adroitly on the loving support, the tender sym- 
pathy, the kindly aid, rendered to him by 
some — far, far more valuable this, than money 
or gifts of any kind. 

" This is what I shall miss," said the clergy- 
man, his voice failing. "Yes, my friends, 
precious you have been to me in the past. The 
future opens out before me a new sphere ; other 
duties call me, strange faces will surround me. 
Will this untried future bring to me what this 
pleasant past has brought ? " 

His voice broke down altogether. There 
was a pause, which allowed time for noses to 
be blown, pocket-handkerchiefs to be fluttered. 
The rest of Mr. Crampton's oration was com- 
prised in a very few words ; low they were, 
and heart-broken. " I would say more — I 
cannot. I display too much weakness. My 
people, ray friends j farewell ! " 

Almost tottering from emotion, he sought the 
vestry. 

Could this be the same man who, a few hours 
later, was asking, in the retirement of his own 
family, " Were they shedding tears? I think 
I did it pretty well, eh ? " 
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Said Miss Gordon, looking down, " / could 
scarcely restrain my own feelings, especially 
when I thought of our probable parting." 

For it had been decided at last that Miss 
Gordon should seek another home. 

"I," said little Mrs. Crampton, " was won- 
dering how you could be so foolish. I turned 
so red that I thought I must be noticed by all 
the congregation." 

" They have certainly acted handsomely," 
said the clergyman, meditatively. " This will 
materially assist in our moving." 

Mrs. Crampton sighed. On her would fall 
the trouble of, that dreadful moving; on her, 
without a soul to thank her when the task 
should be over. Sunday though it was, she 
was busy turning out cupboards, settling about 
the next day's work. 

No wonder she was a little jerky in her 
movements, a little impatient of so-called senti- 
ment. Not much of the real thing had fallen 
to her lot in life. But she struggled on, brave 
little woman that she was ; did her duty, and 
allowed others to indulge in the luxury of 
feelings. 
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Part III.— WOMAN AGAINST WOMAN. 



CHAPTER I. 



TWO YEARS LATER. 



And gaily now meseems serene earth wears 

The blooming spring's star-bright investiture, 

A vision which aught sad from sadntess might allure. 

Two years had passed away — two years since 
the day when Ethel Crampton, oppressed be- 
yond measure by the burden of life at home, 
had left her father's protection — two years 
since Mr. Crampton, real for once, in his 
anxiety and terror, had brought to Miss Brook 
the burden of his tale, had vainly sought for 
his children — two years, and summer had 
come again, with flower and song-birds, with 
radiant sunshine, and soft fragrant breezes. 
For, happen what may to us, the poor sons 
and daughters of humanity, tossed hither and 
. thither on the sea of time, writing our plaints 
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and praises on the airs that rise heavenward, 
these things change not. Ever the sun rises 
and sets, ever the seasons come and go. 

It was summer then — summer in a beautiful 
old garden; and where, besides, can summer 
be so tenderly fair, so unspeakably sweet and 
bounteous ? The garden was not large ; it 
was surrounded by four ancient walls, on which 
soft green moss and grey and scarlet lichen 
contended for the mastery. From beyond the 
walls, and not very far below them, came the 
gleam of sea ; within there were old apple-trees, 
not so productive as they were picturesque, 
soft greensward, rose-trees trained up into 
great masses of pink and yellow blossom, holly 
and box -trees carved into fantastic shapes. 
One bower the garden possessed — a bower 
tender in hue, graceful in form. It consisted 
of a weeping-willow, whose branches swept the 
ground. 

Under the branches was a seat. On this 
particular afternoon — it was afternoon, that 
hour when everything seems most sultry — the 
seat was occupied. Of course the occupant 
was a woman: an idle man would have made 
his restless presence felt in the still afternoon ;, 
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a busy man could not, at that time of day, have 
been even pretending to rest. She sat very 
still, a book lying open in her lap. She was 
busy with herself, with thoughts that seemed 
rather to vex her, if one might judge from the 
troubled look on her brow, which passed again 
into utter contentment, as, with deep eyes, 
fixed and luminous, with parted lips, that 
quivered as if from a certain passion of enjoy- 
ment, she watched, through the vivid early 
green of her chosen bower, the intervals of 
deep blue sky, the feathery clouds passing over 
it from time to time, — the purple line of sea, 
— the nearer floods of colour. And thus the 
woman was herself fair and beautiful, in the 
midst of beauty. 

The face was noble — calm, pure, but deeply 
sensitive ; that of a being made rather, perhaps, 
to reflect, than to originate ; rather to live in 
others than to stand alone. 

How to particularize further ? It is not easy, 
for this woman was one of those who could be 
fair or the reverse, as she was seen and known. 
In her a loving heart could trace a beauty of 
its own, it would never be disappointed. In 
point of colouring, indeed, the face under the 
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trees could boast of something. It had the 
beauty of youth and health. There was soft 
bloom in the cheeks, ivory whiteness on the 
brow ; the hair, that rippled back from the low, 
broad forehead, was dark and tawny, — now it 
looked black and dull, again it shone like ruddy 
gold. 

Such was the young girl who sat quietly 
under the trees on this summer-day. She was 
leaning back in her little low chair, her hands 
were behind her head, she was watching and 
thinking by turns. 

The watching was delightful ; apparently the 
thinking had not quite the same charm, for 
suddenly, in the midst of some very puzzling* 
strain of thought, she threw down her book, 
and jumped up, restlessly, with a muttered ex- 
clamation, — i ' What ? s the use of thinking ? It 's 
best to let things go." 

The young girl had been so, much absorbed 
in her reflections as not to be aware that she 
was no longer alone in the garden. During 
that last paroxysm of thought, an old lady, 
dressed in black silk, soft lace about her neck 
and head, had crossed the garden, a camp-stool 
in her hand. 
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Evidently delighting in the sunshine, she had 
taken her place outside the willow-branches, 
where the slanting beams of the afternoon sun 
fell full on her calm, old face-^another remark- 
able face, perhaps even more remarkable, in 
its own way, than that of the young girl. Its 
owner was old, and old-fashioned, many would 
have said. That might be, yet the fashion was 
so beautiful, that we might wish it could be 
always new. Her hair, white as snow, — having 
almost the effect of powder, as we see it in 
pictures of the old court-beauties, — was drawn 
up from her forehead, falling back smoothly 
beneath a lace-cap, tied in a single bow under 
the chin. The face had once been very fair, 
but never, perhaps, so beautiful as it was then, 
for it possessed the delicate grace of a calm, 
restful old age. There remained on it not a 
shadow of youth's fiery turbulence. In the 
quiet grey eyes, on the white brow, within the 
soft curves of a most tender mouth, heaven's 
quietness seemed to rest. 

The look on the face drew the thoughts, 
almost unconsciously, to Bunyan's pilgrims, in 
the pleasant " Delectable Land," the river and 
its shadows alone severing them from the 
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beautiful city of light, the path, with all its 
dangers and difficulties, passed over for ever. 
It expressed waiting; calm, restful looking 
forward. 

But therfe was life yet in the soft old heart, 
which, in this world, had ceased to beat much 
for its own troubles and joys. At the muttered 
exclamation, the impatient movement, a kind 
of quiver disturbed the rest of the lady's face. 
She turned round, and peered rather anxiously 
under the branches of the willow. 

" (Test toi, mon enfant; I thought you weue 
within." 

The young girl blushed. " And I, ma mdre 9 
did not know you were so near/' 

" Or you would not have thought so loud. 
Is it not so ? Come here, pauvre petite. The sun 
is not too strong, at the moment, and presently 
the beautiful colours will come. Here, take 
my parachute, and sit beside me on the grass. 
Yes; so it will do. Now tell me, what was 
the painful thinking about ?" 

The girl covered her face with her hands. 

" There are so many disagreeable things in 
the world, ma mere, that I sometimes think it 
better not to think at all." 
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The old lady smiled. " And when you come 
to my age, Eth&le, you will wonder how any 
one can think of the disagreeable things, when 
there is so much of fair and pleasant to fill the 
mind." 

For the young girl under the trees was 
Ethel, the anxious little maiden of timorous 
sixteen, changed, by Time's tender action, into 
a stately woman ; but anxious still, and often 
perplexed, for, indeed, there were many things 
in her life which seemed difficult of explanation. 

She was silent for a few moments, then, look- 
ing up into the old lady's calm face,— "Ma 
mdre, I wonder if you ever felt like this ?" 

" Like what, petite?" 

She sighed impatiently. ,"Oh! don't jou 
understand ? As if there were a weight upon 
your heart and a weight upon your head ; as 
if the beautiful things were mocking you ; as if 
— as if — " Then , breaking off abruptly, — 6 i Ma 
mere" she said, " do you remember the first 
day we came here ?" 

Smiling tenderly, the old lady stroked her 
flushed face.' "Yes, yes, I remember right 
well, for gladness filled my heart, not so much 
for your sake, conceited little one, as those 
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glistening eyes are saying, for I did not know 
you then. How could I tell that this, which I 
was doing so gladly for my best and truest 
friend, would turn out to be the joy and bright- 
ness of my old days ; that my children — Why 
hide your face, Ethfcle?" 

" Tell me, ma mdre, what made you so glad 
that day?" 

Again the old lady smiled. " Ah ! the 
cunning little one ! She would hear for the 
hundredth time the praises of that dear brother 
sung. Let me see, I must go back — it is sweet, 
but it is sad — I must go back to those old days 
in Paris. My family lost their fortune — many 
of them their lives — in the terrible days of 
eighty-nine. I passed my youth in exile, under 
these cold English skies ; but, petite, I would 
speak no ill of them ; they have been kind to 
us, they have covered our misery. I grew up 
amongst my own people. We were a little 
band of exiles ; but for the sake of us, the 
young, all the old punctilio, the stately courtesy 
of our life at home, was kept up in our society. 
Returning, with threadbare coat, from lessons 
given to rude English schoolboys, the old courtier 
would, in my little garden, bow low, approach 
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me with a stately grace, kiss my hand, as if I 
had been a queen. I grew up a Frenchwoman, 
petite, with an impatient longing to see again 
my own dear, beautiful land ; but in the days 
of the Empire we would not return, though in- 
ducements were not wanting. We were always 
hoping for some change. And at last it came. 
" Ah ! it seems like a dream. With our own 
royal family we returned to Paris. I had 
married in England — even then I was no longer 
young — with the consent and approval of our 
good king, who promised that our fortunes 
should be restored. En attendant, my husband 
and father were provided with appointments at 
the Court, for our family bad always been faith- 
ful to the Bourbons — to our own anointed kings. 
Those were pleasant days. The poor exiles 
basked in the light of prosperity. A child was 
born to me — a dear, beautiful daughter, who 
grew up well-nigh into womanhood. But, 
Mlas ! it could not last. The Court was not 
wise ; the king, our own king, was obdurate, — 
he would not yield. There came the dreadful 
days of July. The lawsuit regarding . our pro- 
perty was then pending ; we were adherents of 
the elder branch ; it was given against us, and 
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there were no more places at Court. My hus- 
band died of wounds received on that dreadful 
day ; my father was stricken with paralysis ; 
I, an old woman then, was left alone to support 
him and my child. Ah ! rnon enfant, those 
were days! How to tell of our privations, our* 
hardships ! And first my father left me, then 
my fair daughter. I alone could not die. I 
had to work for my living. It was this, perhaps, 
that kept life in me. And so I worked through 
the weeks and months, till work became a 
second nature. There were changes. Govern- 
ments came and went; the world went on 
around me. It all mattered very little. I held 
on my dreary way. If it had not been that 
the good God Kupported me, I verily believe I 
should have lost everything, — faith in Him, love 
of humanity. But He was with me. As in my 
sharp trials, so also in the deadening days of 
toil, I never lost self-respect, or confidence in 
the future. But a time came, which was, per- 
haps, worse than all, for the power of working 
deserted me. The beautiful embroideries dropped 
from my poor hands, my over-taxed eye-sight 
failed. Child, I was in God's fair earth, and I 
hungered. This was more terrible than all. 
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HSlas ! it seemed cruel that such things should 
be,-^to stand in the warm sunshine under the 
trees, to l^ear the gay sounds, to watch th.e gay- 
faces, and to be hungry — not to be able to live. 
I nearly gave way then. The wicked voice 
spoke in my heart ; it said, ( Curse God and 
die.' Then my pleasant things departed ; first 
the little piano, which I had kept through all 
my troubles; then my books, one after the other ; 
then — yes, even to my wedding-ring — my poor, 
poor trinkets. At last my dresses had to follow. 
I could do nothing in those days. It seemed as 
if soul and body had given way together. I 
would spend the day in wandering up and down 
the Champs Elys^es, for I had one good dress 
left. I could never have borne to have been 
seen in tatters. I was very tired one day. I 
was extravagant enough to take a chair. I 
noticed, I remember, that the seat next me was 
occupied by a young man who had a strangely 
beautiful face. It was in the Champs Elys^es. 
The trees were waving over our heads, the 
band was playing before us ; I felt weak and 
weary, but happier than I had done for days, 
I said to myself that the good Grod would take 
me away soon to my people of the long ago. 
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Then everything began to swim before me ; I 
turned my head, the face of the young man was 
near mine. It looked so beautiful. I thought 
he was an angel come to take me away, and I 
held out my arms with a cry ; after that came 
a blank. I was conscious of nothing more till 
I opened my eyes in a room. Let me try to 
recall it. At first I thought I was in heaven : 
it was long since these eyes had looked on 
anything so softly luxurious. There was a 
glimmer of blue and silver about me ; I could 
catch a glimpse of ebony tables, of mirrors, of 
swinging lamps, of rich draperies. I closed my 
eyes then with a sigh, thinking I dreamed, 
fearing to awake in my own bare little room. 
But it was reality. Venturing to look up again, 
I met the calm face of a gentle nun. 

" She smiled at me. ' Madame has been long 
insensible/ she* said, in English. i Monsieur 
son Jils will be rejoiced to hear of this change.' 

" I was still mor.e bewildered. But I am an 
old woman, — I linger over these details. When 
full consciousness came, on the following day, 
I met my deliverer, the boy with the angel 
face, the English stranger, who called me 
mother. And he explained with gentle, manly 
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words. * He had fallen in love,* he said, * with 
this poor old face, and upon inquiry had heard 
something of my history. He was rich, as he 
told me. Without asking my consent he had 
been to a notary, to give orders that a deed 
should be prepared whereby a certain sum 
should be settled on me for the rest of my life. 
He was fearful lest I should be angry.' They 
had told him, it appears, that I had once been 
a great lady. Mon enfant, I took all he offered. 
Already I loved the youth, and I believed the 
kind Grod sent him. Was it for me to deprive 
him of the benefits of a good action ? I said 
to myself, c It is for this I have lived so long,' 
— and, little one, peace came upon my spirit. 
Then he transplanted me, brought me to this 
beautiful place. He said, I should, in time to 
come, do something for him ; and even this 
promise he has kept. But I need not tell you 
more. How your brother took you away from 
your father's harshness, how he brought you 
here, how I have striven to fulfil my pleasant 
task. But Ethfcle, Eth&e, what is this?" 

For the young girl's face was covered. She 
was weeping bitter tears in the evening 
light. 
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" Weeping! " said the old woman, now deeply 
concerned. " Mon enfant must, then, be ill." 

" No, no," said Ethel, between the sobs. " I 
am not ill — but — " and she wrung her hands. 
"Oh! if I might only speak. Ma mere, ma 
mdre, you are so calm and wise, you would tell 
me what I ought to do." 

" What is this ? " said the old woman again, 
and she drew herself a little away from the 
girl's touch, and pressed her hand to her side. 
Anxiety — even, perhaps, a kind of vague terror 
— had taken the place of the calmness in her 
face. Ethel looked up repentant. 

" I have frightened you, ma mere. Don't 
think of it any more." 

" But I must" said the old woman, very low. 
"My Grod, help me. Have I been deceived 
even here, in my last, last resting-place?" 

She had risen from her seat. She leaned 
back wearily against the trunk of an ancient 
apple-tree. 

The afternoon sunshine had waned ; a great 
bank of purple cloud was receiving in the west 
the warm radiance of the departing sun ; there 
were lakes of green light between the heavy 
clouds, and pools of shimmering gold; through 
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the dappling shadows of the apple-boughs the 
evening light shone like a glory round the 
black dress, the bowed head, the snowy hair, 
and white, quivering face of the old French- 
woman, for a sudden horror had seized her. 
Her delight in the beautiful things of this home 
in a strange land had vanished with the mystery 
Ethel's words had caused. And it shone, 
too, that golden light, on a bowed form, on 
masses of tawny hair, and white, clasping 
fingers. 

The young girl had read the terror in the 
old woman's face ; she was clasping the black 
dress with piteous appeal, for that look had 
been like a revelation. The thought which, 
during these past months, had gradually been 
growing in ijrtensity, haunting her soul with its 
pain, forbidding the innocent enjoyment of her 
life's simple pleasures, was brought suddenly 
face to face with her woman's consciousness. 
The pure calmness of that gentle face seemed 
to make it real, to bring out her position into 
the lurid light of truth. Hiding herself, like a 
child, in the folds of her old friend's dress, 
Ethel cried out in her despair, — 

" Marnere, do not desert me, for pity's sake." 
vol. i. u 
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Then, with sobs which seemed to tear her, " I 
have done wrong — I — should have — told you — 
but—" 

Her voice was choked, she could say no 
more, and, in the old face that looked down 
upon her, that painful perplexity grew. It 
seemed as if the girl's every word were inflict- 
ing a fresh torture. 

There was silence then between the two — 
silence, while the grasshoppers chirped, the 
thrushes sang, the lulling murmur of the sea 
flowed on, and still Ethel grasped her old 
friend's dress, and still her crimson face was 
hidden. At last the old woman could bear it 
no longer. 

She stooped over the bended head and raised 
it ; then, looking wistfully into the girl's large 
grey eyes — 

" Ethfele, my dear," she said, plaintively, 
"I am an old woman; I have T)orne much; 
but this I think I could not bear. You have 
done nothing wrong; I am not deceived in 
you — in — " 

" Not in Erick?" cried the girl. " Oh ! no, 
ma mere, it was all my fault ; I should have 
told you long ago ; and he did it for the best, 
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indeed — indeed he did. He could not have 
thought of this when — " 

A film gathered over the old eyes, — it seemed 
to blot out the evening lights, it made those 
golden pools a blackness. Madame de Motte- 
ville grasped the girl's shoulder, to prevent 
herself from falling. 

"A darkness!" she muttered. "Oh! rnon 
Dieu ! can it be ? " She paused a moment, 
then cried, as if with a last appeal, l ( What is 
it all ? Tell me ; I must know, or my heart will 
stop, or these painful thoughts will kill. Ethele, 
I have not been deceived. He is your brother ? " 

It had come at last — the question she had 
scarcely dared to utter. It seemed to be almost 
too much for her. The hands that had held up 
Ethel's face dropped, and again her head fell, 
again her crimson cheeks were hidden. A 
moment's delay — then the answer came. 

u Not my brother — that is— I mean, oh ! 
ma mdre, listen to me." 

For the old Frenchwoman had fallen back, 
faint and breathless, against the moss-covered 
trunk of the old apple-tree. 

END OF VOL. I. 
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Tt/TARY GRAINGER: A Story. By George Leigh. 

-»-*J- 2 VOls., 2 IS. 

TV'EGLECTED ; a Story of Nursery Education Forty 
-^ Years Ago. By Miss Julia Luard. Crown 8vo., 5s. 
cloth. 

LORD CASTLETON'S WARD. By Mrs. B. R. 
Green. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
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VER THE FURZE. By Rosa M. Kettle, Author 
the " Mistress of Langdale Hall," etc. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 



THE MAGIC OF LOVE. By Mrs. Forrest- Grant, 
Author of " Fair, but not Wise." 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

THE THORNTONS OF THORNBURY. By Mrs. 
Henry Lowther Chermside. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

THE LOVE THAT LIVED. By Mrs. Eiloart, Author 
of " The Curate's Discipline," "Just a Woman," " Woman's 
Wrong," &c. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

WANDERING FIRES. By Mrs. M. C. Despard, 
Author of " Chaste as Ice," &c. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
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Notice : 

NEW SYSTEM OF PUBLISHING ORIGINAL NOVELS. 

Vol. I. 

HE MISTRESS OF LANGDALE HALL: a 

Romance of the West Riding. By Rosa Mackenzie 
Kettle. Complete in one handsome volume, with Frontispiece 
and Vignette by Percival Skelton. 4s., post free. 

(From THE SA TURD A Y RE VIE W. ) 

Generally speaking, in criticising a novel we confine our observations 
to the merits of the author. In this case we must make an exception, 
and say something as to the publisher. The Mistress of Longdate Hall 
does not come before us in the stereotyped three-volume shape, with 
rambling type, ample margins, and nominally a guinea and a half to 
pay. On the contrary, this new aspirant to public admiration appears 
in the modest guise of a single graceful volume, and we confess that 
we are disposed to give a kindly welcome to the author, because we 
may flatter ourselves that she is in some nieasure a protigie of our own. 
A few weeks ago an article appeared in our columns censuring the 
prevailing fashion of publishing novels at nominal and fancy prices. 
Necessarily, we dealt a good deal in commonplaces, the absurdity of the 
fashion being so obvious. We explained, what is well known to every 
one interested in the matter, that the regulation price is purely illusory. 
The publisher in reality has to drive his own bargain with the libraries, 
who naturally beat him down. The author suffers, the trade suffers, 
and the libraries do not gain. Arguing that a palpable absurdity must 
be exploded some day unless all the world is qualified for Bedlam, we 
felt ourselves on tolerably safe ground when we ventured to predict an 
approaching revolution. Judging from the preface to this book, we 
may conjecture that it was partly on our hint that Mr. Tinsley has 
published. As all prophets must welcome events that tend to the 
speedy accomplishment of their predictions, we confess ourselves grati- 
fied by the promptitude with which Mr. Tinsley has acted, and we 
heartily wish his venture success. He recognises that a reformation so 
radical must be a work of time, and at first may possibly seem to defeat 
its object. For it is plain that the public must first be converted to a 
proper regard for its own interest ; and, by changing the borrowing 
for the buying system, must come in to buy the publisher out. He 
must look, moreover, to the support and imitation of his brethren of 
the trade. We doubt not he has made the venture after all due de- 
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liberation, and that we may rely on his determination seconding his 
enterprise. All prospectuses of new undertakings tend naturally to 
exaggeration, but success will be well wortft the waiting for, should it 
be only the shadow of that on which Mr. Tinsley reckons. He gives 
some surprising figures ; he states some startling facts ; . and, as a 
practical man, he draws some practical conclusions. He quotes a state- 
ment of Mr. Charles Reade's, to the effect that three publishers in the 
United States had disposed of no less than 370,000 copies of Mr. Reade's 
latest novel. He estimates that the profits on that sale — the book being 
published at a dollar — must amount to ^25,000. Mr. Reade, of course, 
has a name, and we can conceive that his faults and blemishes may 
positively recommend themselves to American taste. But Mr. Tinsley 
remarks that if a publisher could sell 70,000 copies in any .case, there 
would still be ^5, 000 of clear gain ; and even if the new system had a 
much more moderate success than that, all parties would still profit 
amazingly. For Mr. Tinsley calculates the profits of a sale of 2,000 
copies of a three volume edition at j£i,ooo; and we should fancy the 
experience of most authors would lead them to believe he overstates it. 
It will be seen that at all events the new speculation promises bril- 
liantly, and reason and common-sense conspire to tell us that the 
reward must come to him who has patience to wait. Palmam qui 
meruit ferat, and may he have his share of the profits too. Meanwhile, 
here we have the first volume of Mr. Tinsley's new series in most legible 
type, in portable form, and with a sufficiently attractive exterior. The 
price is four shillings, and, the customary trade deduction being made 
to circulating libraries, it leaves them without excuse should they deny it 
to the order of their customers. 
We should apologise to Miss Kettle for keeping her waiting while we 

9 

discuss business matters with her publisher. But she knows, no doubt, 
that there are times when business must take precedence of pleasure, and 
conscientious readers are bound to dispose of the preface before proceeding 
to the book. For we may say at once that we have found pleasure in 
reading her story. In the first place, it has a strong and natural local 
colouring, and we always like anything that gives a book individuality. 
In the next, there is a feminine grace about her pictures of nature and 
delineations of female character, and that always makes a story attractive. 
Finally, there is a certain interest that carries us along, although the story 
is loosely put together, and the demands on our credulity are somewhat 
incessant and importunate. The scene is laid in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire ; nor did it need the dedication of the book to tell us that the 
author was an old resident in the county. With considerable artistic 
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subtlety she lays her scenes in the very confines of busy life. Cockneys 
and professional foreign tourists are much in the way of believing that the 
manufacturing districts are severed from the genuinely rural ones by a hard- 
and-fast line ; that the demons of cotton, coal, and wool blight everything 
within the scope of their baleful influence. There can be no greater blunder ; 
native intelligence might tell us that mills naturally follow water power, 
and that a broad stream and a good fall generally imply wooded banks 
and sequestered ravines, swirling pools, and rushing rapids. Miss Kettle, 
as a dweller in the populous and flourishing West Riding, has learned all 
that, of course. She is aware besides of the power of contrast ; that peace 
and solitude are never so much appreciated as when you have just quitted 
the bustle of life, and hear its hum mellowed by the distance. Romance 
is never so romantic as when it rubs shoulders with the practical, and 
sensation ' piles itself up ' when it is evolved in the centre of common- 
place life. 

The story is interesting and very pleasantly written, and for the sake 
of both author and publisher we cordially wish it the reception it deserves. 




Vol. II. 

PUTTYPUTS PROTEGEE ; or, Road, Rail, and 
River. A Story in Three Books. By Henry George 
Churchill. Crown 8vo., (uniform with '"The Mistress of 
Langdale Hall"), with 14 illustrations by Wallis Mackay. 
Post free, 4s. Second edition. 

"It is a lengthened and diversified farce, full of screaming fun and 
comic delineation — a reflection of Dickens, Mrs. Malaprop, and Mr. 
Boucicault, and dealing with various descriptions of social life. We have 
read and laughed, pooh-poohed, and read again, ashamed of our interest, 
but our interest has been too strong for our shame. Readers may do 
worse than surrender themselves to its melo-dramatic enjoyment. From 
title-page to colophon, only Dominie Sampson's epithet can describe it — it 
is ' prodigious. ' " — British Quarterly Review. 

" It is impossible to read ' Puttyput's Protegee ' without being reminded 
at every turn of the contemporary stage, and the impression it leaves on 
the mind is very similar to that produced by witnessing a whole evening's 
entertainment at one of our popular theatres. " — Echo. 
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NOTICE.-New Story Suitable for Girls, &c. 

T^LORENCE ; or, Loyal Quand M£me. By Frances 
-*• Armstrong. Crown 8vo., 5s., cloth. Post free. 

" It is impossible not be interested in the story from beginning to end. 
. . . We congratulate Mr. Samuel Tinsley on continuing to break at 
intervals the monotonous line of three-volume novels." — Examiner'. 

"A very charming love story, eminently pure and lady-like in tone, 
effective and interesting in plot, and, rarest praise of all, written in excellent 
English." — Civil Set vice Review. 

"We should gladly welcome many more such novels, in preference to the 
trash which but too frequently passes current for such.'* — Brighton Observer. 

"We cannot close this very interesting work without commending it to 
every reader." — Durham County Advertiser. 

"The book is excellently printed and nicely bound — in fact it is one 
which authoress, publisher, and reader may alike regard with mingled 
satisfaction and pleasure." — Nottingham Daily Guardian. 

t€ 'Florence* is readable, even interesting in every part." — The Scotsman. 

•' Suffice it to say that from beginning to end each character is well 
brought out, and what is perhaps best of all, there is a healthy vigour and 
genuine ring about the whole composition which goes far to show that a 
truly chaste tone, sustained throughout, is in no way incompatible with a 
most engrossing story." — Cornish Telegraph. 

" ' Florence ' is a healthy, high-toned story, which every one can read 
with pleasure and gratification. . . . The author writes with vivacity 
and effect. To her the creation of Florence has evidently been a labour 
of love, and we feel convinced that few readers will close the book without 
feeling that they share in the affection with which the heroine is regarded 
by the author." — Leeds Mercury. 

"Several of the characters introduced are drawn with a master hand, 
Florence herself being especially worthy of admiration." — Hastings and St. 
Leonards Advertiser. 

" The book is decidedly far superior in tone to the generality of novels, 
and is well worth reading. . . . Miss Armstrong gives us much ground 
for hope that her pen will be fertile." — Lloyd's Weekly Newspaper. 

" * Florence* is therefore (as we said to begin with) a pleasant and read- 
able story, and as its influences cannot be otherwise than beneficial, we 
hope it will be widely read." — Edinburgh Daily Review. 

" It is essentially a lady's book, and is deserving of the highest praise." 
— Irish Daily Telegraph. 

"We cordially wish the work may meet with the success it deserves; 
but of this we have no doubt."— Derbyshire Courier. 

" Miss Armstrong has written a very agreeable story, much more in- 
teresting than many three-volume novels it has been our misfortune to read. 
. . . Instead of spinning out a dreary, colourless romance of interminable 
length, Miss Armstrong has preferred to present to her readers a bright, 
lively, natural story of every day life." —Public Opinion. 

«^ ^ ^ ^ ^ _i ^^^^^^^^^^■^■^^■M^— I^M^^^^^M^^^^i ^^ ^^_ 
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"PPITAPHIANA; or, the Curiosities of Churchyard 
-" Literature : being a Miscellaneous Collection of Epitaphs, 
with an INTRODUCTION. By W. Fairley. Crown Svo., 
cloth, price 5s. Post free. 

" An amusing book. ... A capital collection of epitaphs." — Court 
Circular. 

"Mr. Fairley' s industry has been rewarded by an assemblage of gro- 
tesque and fantastic epitaphs, such as we never remember to have seen 
equalled. They fill an elegantly printed volume." — Cork Examiner. 

" Although we have picked several plums from Mr. Fairley 's book, we 
can assure our readers that there are plenty more left. And now that the 
long evenings are once more stealing upon us, and the fireside begins to be 
comfortable, suggesting a book and a quiet read, let us recommend 
Mr. Fairley, who comes before us in the handsome guise and the capital 
type of the enterprising Mr. Samuel Tinsley." — Derbyshire Advertiser. 

" His collection is not only amusing, but has a certain historical value, 
as illustrating the rough humour in which our forefathers frequently in- 
dulged at the expense of the departed." — Staffordshire Advertiser. 

"We have quoted enough to show that Mr. Fairley has produced a 
curious and entertaining volume, which will well repay perusal."— Oxford 
Chronicle. 

" On the score of novelty, at least, ' Epitaphiana ' will attract consider- 
able attention." — Irish Daily Telegraph. 

■" Mr. Fairley has a keen eye for a quaint epitaph, and an excellent sense 
of what is humorous or pathetic. . . . The volume contains an 
excellent introduction relating to ancient and modern burials, and is 
published in an attractive form." — Civil Service Gazette. 

"Mr. Fairley has made a quaint and curious collection." — The Court 
Circular, 

" A very interesting book, the materials industriously gathered from many 
cities of the Silent Land, and the miscellaneous collection carefully pre- 
pared for publication." — Colliery Guardian. 

"In noticing this most interesting book, we feel we can commend it in 
all sincerity ; for just as a chapter from ' Pickwick ' is an antidote to ennui, 
' Epitaphiana ' may be pronounced as equally reviving to dull spirits. . . i 
The volume itself is quite a work of art." — The Forester. 

"Mr. Fairley seems to have gathered these scraps from village church 
yards and elsewhere, simply for his own amusement, but they have swollen 
to such proportions that he has been induced to publish them ; and the 
subject matter of his volume is particularly entertaining." — Public Opinion. 

" A very readable volume." — Daily Review. 
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POETRY,, Etc. 

TV/TISPLACED LOVE. A Tale of Love, Sin, Sorrow, 
■*■"-*- and Remorse, i vol., crown 8vo., 5s. 

THE SOUL SPEAKS, and other Poems. By Francis 
H. Hemery. In wrapper, is. 

SUMMER SHADE AND WINTER SUNSHINE: 
Poems. By Rosa Mackenzie Kettle, Author of " The 
Mistress of Langdale Hall." New Edition. 2s. 6d., cloth. 

THE WITCH of NEMI, and other Poems. By 
Edward Brennan. Crown 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

MARY DESMONP, AND OTHER POEMS. By 
Nicholas J. Gannon. Fcp. 8vo., 4s., cloth. 

rpHE GOLDEN PATH: a Poem. By Isabella 
•*" Stuart. 6d., sewed. 

'THE REDBREAST OF CANTERBURY CATHE- 
•*" DRAL : Lines from the Latin of Peter du Moulin, some- 
time a Prebendary of Canterbury. Translated by the Rev. 
F. B. Wells, M.A., Rector of Woodchurch. Handsomely 
bound, price is. 

rp HE TICHBORNE AND ORTON AUTOGRAPHS; 

•*" comprising Autograph Letters of Roger Tichborne, 
Arthur Orton (to Mary Ann Loder), and the Defendant (early 
letters to Lady Tichborne, &c), in facsimile. In wrapper, 
price 6d. 

BALAK AND BALAAM IN EUROPEAN COS- 
TUME. By the Rev. James Kean, M.A., Assistant to 
the Incumbent of Markinch, Fife. 6d., sewed. 

A NOTHER ROW AT DAME EUROPA'S SCHOOL. 

-"- Showing how John's Cook made an Irish Stew, and 
what came of it. 6d., sewed. 
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NOTCCE.-A new work \& th* Hon. Orantley F. Berkeley* 

ACT AGAINST FICTION. The Habits and 
Treatment of Animals Practically Considered Hydro- 
phobia and Distemper. With some remarks on Darwin. By 
the Hon. Grantley F. Berkeley. 2 vols., 8vo., 30s. 

" The godson of George the Fourth gives us here two rattling volumes, 
brimming with egotism, dogmatism, and aggressiveness, all to be forgiven, 
perhaps, because their author is a veteran, possessing real mastership of 
his subject, and one who writes from long and diversified experience. All 
relating to hounds, foxes, horses, birds, wild fowl, fishes, game preserving, 
and poaching, comes by turn under his hand, and he never flinches from 

pronouncing an opinion After reading these pages, full of dash and 

sparkle as they arc, we might imagine for a moment that the hunter and 
the hound were two among the most important elements. It is evident 
that he has bestowed a patient and intelligent study on the maladies to 
which they are liable, though all his theories with reference to hydrophobia 
and rabies may not pass unchallenged. In ' dog-reason ' he implicitly 
believes, and illustrates his belief by a great number of illustrations, and be 
even claims for the animal a 'soul.' " — Standard. 

HARRY'S BIG BOOTS: a Fairy Tale, for "Smalle 
Folke." By S. E. Gay. With 8 Full-page Illustrations 
and a Vignette by the author, drawn on wood by Percival 
Sk elton. Crown 8vo., handsomely bound in cloth, price 5s. 

" ' Harry's Big Boots ' is sure of a large and appreciative audience. It 
is as good as a Christmas pantomime, and its illustrations are quite equal 
to any transformation scene. . . . The pictures of Harry and Harry's seven- 
leagued boot*, with their little wings and funny faces, leave nothing to be 
desired." — Daily News. 

" Some capital fun will be found in ' Harry's Big Boots.' . . . The illustra- 
tions are excellent, and so is the story." — Pall Mall Gazette. 

OVING EARS. By the Ven. Archdeacon Weakhead, 
Rector of Newtown, Kent. 1 voL, crown 8vo., 5s. 

A TRUE FLEMISH STORY. By the Author of 
"The Eve of St. Nicholas." In wrapper, is. 

'THE PHYSIOLOGY OF THE SECTS. Crown 
-*- 8vo., price 5s. 

ANOTHER WORLD; or, Fragments from the Star 
City of Montalluyah. By Hermes. Third Edition, re- 
vised, with additions. Post 8vo., price 12s. 

THE FALL OF MAN : An Answer to Mr. Darwin's I 
" Descent of Man ; " being a Complete Refutation, by / 
common-sense arguments, of the Theory of Natural Selection, 
is., sewed. 
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